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AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COL. SAMUEL MILES. 


SAMUEL MILES. 


The REcorD is indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
John B. Linn, of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, for the 
following copy of the MS. auto-biography of 
Colonel Miles of the Pennsylvania Line, in the 
Continental army, and interesting notes. In a 
letter to the Editor, Mr. Linn says: “1 think 
it is a very interesting and important accession to 
the historical literature of our country. I have 
copied the whole of it. The original is in a 
very clerkly hand, punctuated, &c. I inclose a 
photograph from a painting by Miss Peale, now 
in possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
Green, of Milesburg, Centre County, Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 


February 4, 1802. Having at present 
no particular employment, and not being 
accustomed to be totally idle, I have begun 
to write down the principal occurrences 


of my life, from my youth to the present 
time. As the whole narrative will be from 
memory, it is probable that some circum- 
stances may be omitted that I might have 
thought proper to mention, if I had 
recollected: and it cannot be expected 
that I shall be perfectly correct in dates, 
nor is it very material; for my object is 
merely to pass away my time innocently 
at least, if not profitably, and to create in 
the breasts of my children a desire of 
emulation so far as they shall discover in 
my conduct proper and useful examples for 
their imitation, ; 

My grand-father and grand-mother on 
both sides came into this country from 
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Wales, from Radnorshire, I believe, in the 
same ship with William Penn on his second 
voyage, if I mistake not in the year 1682." 
My father and mother were born in this 
country, and maintained the character of 
reputable and honest people, but never 
attained to any considerable affluence. 

I was born on the 11th of March, 1739, 
O. S. and had a common country edu- 
cation: reading, writing and a superficial 
knowledge of figures was the sum total of 
my school learning. [lived principally at 
home with my father, (I lost my mother 
when I was ten years of age) sometimes 
working with my elder brothers, who were 
house carpenters and joiners. 

In the fall of 1755, after General 
Braddock’s defeat there were several com- 
panies of militia sent into Northampton 
and other frontier countries, to guard the 
inhabitants: among the rest was one raised 
by Isaac Wayne,’ father of the late 
General Wayne, with whom I entered as a 
volunteer, being then turned of sixteen 
years of age. Our company with some 
others were ordered to Northampton 
County and rendezvoused at Easton under 
the command of General Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin® for some days until the arrival 
of a New England gentleman of the name 
of Clapham‘ who took upon him the com: 
mand and Dr. Franklin returned to Phila- 
delphia. Soon afterward we were ordered 
toa place called Canoten Hutten® a Mo- 

1 That was Penn’s first voyage.—[ EDITOR. ] 


2 See orders to, in Penna. Archives, vol. 11. page 
542.—[J. B. L.] 


8 Franklin was commissioned to take charge of 
the frontier, and to raise troops for that purpose. 
He soon raised between 500 and 600 men, whom 
he assembled at Bethlehem, when he first became 
acquainted with the Moravians. He was chosen 
Colonel of a regiment. Not having a very good 
opinion of his own military abilities, he declined 
accepting the Governor’s proposal for him to con- 
duct an expedition against Fort Du Quesne.— 
[EpiTor.] 

* Col. William Clapham who subsequently built 
Fort Augusta at now Sunbury, Penna. Pa. Archs 
vol, 11. page 667.—[J. B. L.] 

5 See an account of the massacre there, ibid. 
521. Nov. 26,1755. Name proper is Gnaden-Hut- 
ten.—[J. B. L.] 
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ravian town and settlement, the inhabitants 
of which had all been murdered by the 
Indians. We erected a stockade fort 
there to which was given the name of Fert 
Allen.’ This fall and winter was spent 
in erecting a number of stockade forts on 
the frontier of Northampton County. 

In the month of February, 1756, we 
were relieved and discharged. Soon after 
there were two battalions of troops 
directed by.an Act of Assembly to be 
raised in the pay of Pennsylvania, and I 
again entered the service as a Sergeant in 
Captain Thomas Lloyd* command, and at 
my arrival at John Harris’? where the 2d 
Battallion, which was intended to march 
against the Indians at Shamokin,’ rendez- 
voused, under the immediate command of 
the Governor of the Province, Robert 
Hunter Morris, I was selected to attend 
the Commander-in-chief as Orderly Ser- 
geant in which capacity I continued until 
a day or two before the Governor left us, 
when he was pleased to give me an ensign’s 
commission,‘ and with it most friendly 
advice with respect to my future conduct, 
which I trust was not altogether thrown 
away. I was then just turned of 17 years. 
I have been more particular in this relation, 
than I should otherwise have been, to show 
that my first appointment into office was 
owing to my own merit, or at least good 
conduct, and not to the influence of 
recommendation by persons which might 
be supposed to have influence with the 
Governor. 

I still continued in Captain Lloyd’ 
Company at his request he having taken a 
fancy to me while I served as a volunteer 
in Northampton County, where he also 
served: I believe, in the capacity of a 
Surgeon.’ As soon as the troops were 


1 Dr. Franklin’s letter January 14, 1756, ibid. 549. 
—[J. B. L.] 

2 Now Harrisburg, Pa.—[J. B. L.] 

8 Now Sunbury or rather the island there, at the 
junction of the North and West Branch of the 
Susquehanna.—[]. B. L.] 

4 Dated 24 May, 1756, Pa. Arch. vol. 111. page 
89.—[J. B. L.] 

5 Aid-de-camp to Col. Clapham, June 11, 1756 
See Penn, Archives, vol. Iv. page 663.—[J.B.L.] 
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collected and properly equipped, we 
marched for Shamokin, an Indian town, 
the inhabitants of which had been very 
troublesome to the frontier settlements. 
We crossed the Susquehanna and marched 
on the west side thereof, until we came 
opposite to where the town of Sunbury 
now stands, where we crossed over in 
Batteaux and I had the honor of being the 
first man who put his foot on shore at 
landing. In building the fort at Shamokin, 
Capt. Levi Trump! and myself had charge 
of the workmen, and after it was finished 
our battalion remained there in the 
garrison until the year 1758. In the 
Summer of 1757, [1756] I was nearly taken 
prisoner by the Indians. At about % 
mile distance from the Fort stood a large 
tree that bore excellent plums and an 
open piece of ground near what is now 
called the bloody spring.’ Lieutenant S. 
Atlee*® and myself one day took a walk to 
this tree to gather plums: while we were 
there a party of Indians lay a short dis- 
tance from us concealed in the thicket and 
had nearly got between us and the Fort, 
when a soldier belonging to the bullock- 
guard not far from us, came to the spring 
to drink, the Indians were thereby in 
danger of being discovered, and in con- 
sequence thereof fired at and killed the 
soldier, by which means we got off and 
returned to the Fort in much less time 
than we were coming out. 

In the year 1758, the expedition against 
Fort DuQuesne now Pittsburg, was under- 
taken, and our battalion joined the British 
army at Carlisle. At this time Capt. Lloyd 
had been promoted to the rank of Lt. Col. 
but retained his company of which I had 
the command as Captain Lieutenant, and 
was left some time in command of the 
garrison at Shippensburg. On my marching 
from thence with a brigade of wagons 

1 Mentioned in Dr. Franklin’s letter as superin- 
tending the building of Fort Allen.—[J. B. L.] 

2 On the farm now owned by S. P. Wolverton, 
Esq. adjoining the site of Fort Augusta, near the 
junction of the Danville & Hazleton with the 
Phila. and Erie R. R.—[J. B. L.] 

8 Samuel John At Lee afterwards Col. taken 
prisoner at Long Island. 


.or 4 inches. 


under my charge, at Chambers, about 
eleven miles from Shippensburg, the men 
mutinied and were preparing to march, 
but by my reasoning with them and at the 
same time threatening them, the most of 
them consented to resume their march to 
Fort Loudon, where Lieut. Scott was with 
8 or ro months pay: the want of which 
was the cause of the mutinying, but one 
man absolutely refused:supon which I 
laid my hand upon my sword and he 
immediately presented his musket. I 
however knocked up the point of it and 
it went off over my head. My passion 
was raised to such a degree that I did not 
recollect what passed afterward until I 
found myself beating him with my fists as 
he lay upon the ground: when my reason 
returned I saw that I had beaten him 
severely and therefore desisted. The 
man lay for some time in appearances 
dead, and several attempts were made to 
bleed him before any blood could be 
obtained. I was told that he was abso- 
lutely dead, and had written a letter to 
Lt. Col. Lloyd before there was the least 
sign of life. He did however breathe, 
and on a further attempt to bleed him 
blood was obtained, after which he re- 
covered so far as to be brought into the 
house and was put to bed where he 
remained some weeks before he recovered 
perfectly. On the Surgeon’ arrival it was 
found that I had pierced his breast with my 
sword which glanced up the back bone 3 
This settled the business 
perfectly with the other men, who pro- 
ceeded on the march without further 
disturbance. 

While the army lay at Ligonier, we 
were attacked by a body of French and 
Indians and I was wounded in the foot by 
aspent ball, which did not injure me 
materially. In November of this year 
the Army took possession of Fort Du- 
quesne' under the command of General 
Forbes : a poor emaciated old man, who for 
the most part of our march was obliged 


1 It was then named Fort Pitt, in honor of 
William Pitt, prime minister of England.— 
(Epiror.] 
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to be caried in a horse litter. Our com- 
pany returned to Ligonier where Lieut. 
Lloyd commanded a great part of the 
year. On the 7th of March, 1759, I left 
Ligonier with an escort of pack horses 
loaded chiefly with flour, and on my 
arrival at Fort Pitt I found Col. Mercer 
(late General Mercer killed at Princeton) 
had marched against the French garrison 
at Venango now the town of Franklin, 
and that Capt. Clayton who was pro- 
ceeding up the Alleghany with batteaux 
with provisions had been defeated by a 
party of Indians and obliged to return. 
A council of war was held immediately 
upon my arrival, and it was determined 
that I should cross the river and proceed 
after Col. Mercer with the escort under 
my command. I did so and marching the 
next day I crossed one Creek twenty-two 
times, always above my knees and gene- 
rally up to my waist in water. On the 
2nd day I met Col. Mercer returning: 
the waters had raised so high he could not 
proceed. 

In the year 1759, I was stationed at 
Ligonier and had 25 men picked out of 
the two battalions, under my immediate 
command, with whom after burning the 
woods for several miles around the breast 
works, I traversed the woods almost every 
day, but never could fall in with the 
enemy, although they were doing mis- 
chief on one side of the garrison, when I 
was within hearing on the other side. 


Those parties of Indians were generally - 


headed by a Canadian, or Frenchman 
called Beauby who came to Philadelphia, 
after Canada was ceded to the English, 
and called to see me. He had seen me 
so often in the woods that he knew me 
at first sight, and told me that he had his 
gun up three times one day to shoot me, 
but finding he could take no advantage of 
my party was afraid to fire, and that I was 
once so near to him that he had not time 
to pick up his handkerchief which a twig 
had taken off his head. The handkerchief 
! got but did not know at the time that it 
belonged to him. 

In the year 1760 I obtained a Captain’s 
commission and recruited a company 





principally in Lancaster, and at the end 
of the campaign I was left in command of 
the garrison at Presque Isle on Lake Erie,’ 
and was relieved by the Royal Americans 
in the beginning of December. On the 
12th I left Lake Erie with all the Penn- 
sylvania troops, and at La Beeff I found 
two bateaux which I put into French Creek 
and embarked my party except a few men 
whom I sent with the horses and baggage 
by land. We had not proceeded far until 
we came to a lake in French Creek which 
was entirely frozen over: with difficulty 
however we broke through the ice and got 
to where the town of Franklin now stands: 
there after drawing provision we reem- 
barked in a large canoe and came down 
the Alleghany River, which was frequently 
chocked by the ice for many rods, and on 
the 2nd day about sunset the men insisted 
upon going ashore, and became so intem- 
perate and mutinous on my refusal, that I 
expected they would throw me over-board. 
I however persisted in continuing on board 
and pursuing our voyage, and. about 
9 o'clock at night we got to Fort Pitt. 
The next day the river was frozen and 
might have been walked over without 
danger. From Fort Pitt I proceeded by 
land and suffered exceedingly with cold 
and frost. Of 70 men 40 odd were frozen 
more or less, before we reached the 
inhabitants. I got to Philadelphia 26 
January, 1761, having discharged a greater 
part of the men according to their desire, 
upon the way. 

On the 16th of February, 1761, I 
married and settled in Philadelphia, and 
after I became reconciled with my wife’s 
father, for I married without his consent, 
I got into business principally in the rum 
and wine trade, but part of the time in the 
dry good business also. In 1766 I was 
elected one of the Warders of the city, in 
which office I continued three years, at the 
expiration of which I was elected one of 
the Commissioners of the city and county 
of Philadelphia for three years. I was 
also a manager of the House of Employ 





1 Now the flourishing city of Erie, in Pennsyl- 
vania.—[EDITor. ] 
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for two years on its first institution. In 
the year 1772 I was elected a member of 
the General assembly. In the year 1774 
I retired to the country, having purchased 
a plantation adjoining Spring Mills the 
year before, and declined serving in the 
Legislature this year; but I took an early 
and active part in opposition to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain who claimed the 
right of binding by their acts this country 
in all cases: and raised in the township of 





White Marsh,’ the znd company of 
militia that was raised in Pennsylvania on 
that occasion ; and was appointed to a seat 
in all the committees in the county, and 
when the militia were formed into bat- 
talions or regiments, I was elected to the 
command of Col. of the militia collected 
in the townshsp of White Marsh, Plym- 
outh and Germantown. 


[Continued in the next number of the REcorD.] 





FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE AT JERUSALEM. 


Friends principles probably early pre- 
vailed here and meetings were to be held 
at private houses, but of this there is no 
record. The earliest date is 1697-8, 26¢h 
of 12th mo., when the quarterly meeting 
agreed that meetings shall be kept every 
five weeks on First days at Jerusalem.— 
1699, 29th of 6th mo. Roger Gill and 
Thos. Story had a meeting peaceable and 
pretty large at Benj. Seaman’s. 1725, Thos. 
Chalkley with S. Bowne-and Jos. Latham 
«‘ went in the evening to Jerusalem and had 
a large satisfactory meeting. Many people 
who were there came next day to our 
meeting at Hempstead, which was large. 
The great Lord of all was good to us that 
day, and some convincement was wrought 
on some that were of account in the world ; 
particularly one that lived at Jerusalem 
desired my remembrance whom I prayed 
God to preserve to the end.’”’ 

1786, 5th mo. E. Kirk says: ‘‘after 
lodging at Fry Willis’s, Jericho, we were 
all at a meeting at Jerusalem, mostly 
composed of other societies.’’ 

1826, 22d of 9th mo. ‘Thos. Shillitoe 
says: ‘‘In the afternoon we proceeded to 
Jerusalem. On my entering the house, as 
my view was only to Friends, I was appre- 
hensive they had not attended to my 
request, and that we should have a crowd 
of such as do not usually attend our 
religious meetings; but this I afterwards 
understood was not the case. The meet- 
ing was held in a private house, it being a 
newly settled meeting.’’ 


1827, 5th mo. ‘The Jericho monthly 
meeting propose building a meeting-house 
at Jerusalem,’ 34 by 28 feet and 14 feet 
posts, at a cost of $965. 

Friends kept occasional meetings at 3 
other places on the south side of the 
Island. In 1657, Robert Hodgson at- 
tempted to hold a meeting in an orchard 
at Hempstead.—In 1679 a very great 
meeting was held at Capt. John Seaman’s. 
In 1692 the Yearly meeting agreed that a 
meeting should be kept every 3d Firstday 
at Nathl. Seaman’s. 1702, S. Bownas 
held a meeting in a very large barn. 1705, 
meetings were held at Richard Seaman’s. 

Fosters Meadow, 1724. Thos. Chalkley 
had a large meeting in one Dusenbury’s 
barn. 1764, D. Stanton came in the 
evening to Benj. Dusenbury’s and held a 
meeting. 

Rockaway, 1716. Benj. Holme held 
the first meeting here. 1724, T. Chalkley 
held a meeting at Capt. Hicks’. ‘‘ The 
neighbors not of our Society came in 
generally and There was great openness to 
receive the truth.”’ 1737 J. Fothergill 
held a meeting in a barn. 1739, Friends 
at Rockaway desire a meeting settled at 
Thos. Hicks’ on the 1st Firstday in every 
month. 1746, ‘‘Of late there hath been 
neglect in Friends about Rockaway in 


1 In Montgomery county Pennsylvania. J.B. L. 

2 It isa remarkable coincidence that scripture 
names should have been imposed on four places so 
near together as Babylon, Bethpage, Jericho and 
Jerusalem.—[H. O. Jr.] 
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not keeping up their meeting. Thos. and 
Henry Pearsall are to go there and treat 
with them about it.’’ 1761, Jacob Mott 
requests liberty to hold a First day meeting 
at his house during the winter. 1772, 
the week-day meeting kept at Jacob Mott’s 
for several years past, in the winter half 
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year, is continued. Jehu Mott and Silas 
Hicks are to be overseers. 1779, meetings 
were held at Widow Kezia Mott’s; in 
1781, at Jehu Mott’s. In 1793, Joshua 
Evans ‘‘had a large meeting here where 
only 2 members of our Society were 
present.’’ 





PRIVATE CARRIAGES IN PHILADELPHIA, 


A HUNDRED 


The manuscripts of Du Simitiere have 
recently been referred to in the REcorpD 
for November, as containing some things 
of value with others of an indifferent 
character. The following list of those 
who kept equipages in Philadelphia, a 
hundred years ago is worthy of a place 
in your pages, and in these days of cen- 
tennial anniversaries is doubly interesting. 
It has never been published, to ; our 
knowledge, though Watson speaks of it as 
being in the MS. of Du Simitiere, and 
mentions it as giving eighty-four carriages. 
He should more properly have said that it 
was a list of eighty-four families or per- 
sons who kept carriages, for the number 
of vehicles enumerated exceed that figure. 

Watson in his annals vol. I. p. 270 etc. 
describes Judge Allen’s coach and gives 
other interesting descriptions of the kinds 
of carriages used in the last century. 

Many of the families mentioned by Du 
Simitiere still reside in Philadelphia, bear 
the same christian as well as the same 
family names, and still ride in substantial 
‘*coaches.”’ 

The remarks on the margin ten years 
later in 1782, show that the Revolution 
had made some changes among the ‘‘old 
coaches,’’ the significant words ‘‘ in Eng- 
land’’ note the ravages time had made 
among the Tories. 

‘* John Cadwalader’ enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the only gentleman 
beside the Governor, Richard Penn, who 
kept ‘‘ all sorts’’ of carriages. 

This list, like the famous Roll of Battle 
Abbey, has been tampered with, the name 
of ‘*Tench Francis’’ being inserted in a 


YEARS AGO. 


different hand and darker ink than that of 
the original transcriber, and a strange 
hand in lead pencil has written opposite 
this name ‘‘ added by J. F. F. ”’ 

Watson gives ‘‘eighty-four,’’ meaning 
the number of names as we have shown 
above, and his MS. annals were finished 
in 1842. As ‘*Tench Francis’’ makes 
eighty-five, it will be seen that it was 
inserted since that date. 

It was noticeable he is set down for a 
*“coach,’’ and one ‘‘chariot or Post- 
waggon.’’ A ‘‘coach’’ was a special 
distinction in those days ; the list mentions 
eight only out of the eighty-four owners 
of other vehicles, and could hardly have 
been overlooked by the observant Du 
Simitiere. 

In the next issue of the RECoRD we 
hope to be able to furnish another list for 
the year 1782, and some additional matter 
connected with the subject. 

Camden, N. J. Ww. J. F. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


List of the Families that keep Equipages in Phila- 
delphia, as it stood in Fune and Fuly, 1772. 


Post Chaises 


Chariots or 


1782, 
In England, Richard Penn, Governor, all sorts, 
James Hamilton, 
William Allen, Chief Justice. ' I 
Dr. Graeme. 
John Dickinson, Lawyer. 
In Burlington, Benjamin Chew, Recorder of Phil- 
adelphia, Lawyer. I 
Joseph Galloway, Speaker of the 
Assembly, Lawyer, 


Dead, 
Dead, 


In England. 
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John Ross, Lawyer. 

Joseph Reed, Lawyer. 

Thomas Willing, Merchant. I 

John Lawrence. 

Thomas Lawrence, City Vendue- 
master. 

Edward Shippen, Jnnt 

Lynford Lardner, uncle to the 
Governor, 

Richard Peters, D. D. Rector 
of Christ church, Philadelphia. 

Robert Morris, Merchant, 

Arch4 McCall, se 

Samuel Neave, 

W West, 

Capt. Isaac Cox, 

W™" Moore, 

Cap Samuel Mifflin, 

Daniel Rundle, 

David Franks, 

Daniel Benezet, 

Samuel Smith, 

Samuel Purviance, 

Henry Keppele, 

Henry Keppele, Junr. 

James Craig, Merchant and Ship- 
chandler, 

Andrew Hodge, Merchant and 
Ship Bread Baker. 

In Barbadoes, W™ Straker, Merchant, 

John Cadwalader, all sorts, 

Capt Williams, of the Ingeneers. 

Capt Edw4 Stiles. I 

Reynold Keen, 

Andrew Ducheé 

Sam Powell, 

Dr Thomas Bond, 

Dr Phineas Bond. 

Dr John Redman. 

Joseph Sims, Merchant, 

Thomas Riche. 

added byy, F.¥. Tench Francis, Merchant. I 

In England, Widow Masters mother to the 

Governor's Lady, I 


Deaa. 


Lost at sea, 


Dead, 


eR HH HR ee HOM 


In New York. 


Dead, 


In England, 


Dead, 


Dead, 


Dead. 


Widow Harrison, 
Widow Montgomery. 
Peggy Oswald. 
September Carriages making 
for the following ; 
Steinmetz, 
Morton, 
Peter Turner, 
Daniel Benezet 
Dead. William Logan. 
In Burlington, James Logan, 
Dead. Israel Pemberton, 
James Pemberton, Merchant.* 
In England, John Pemberton, Preacher, 
In Maryland. Joseph Pemberton, Merchant, 1 
Dr Samuel Preston Moore, 
Henry Hill, Madeira-merchant, 
Joseph Fox. 
Hugh Roberts, Iron-monger, 
In New York, Samuel Sh ker, Merchant 
Joshua Howell, 
Reese Meredith, 
Abel James, 
Henry Drinker. 
Thomas Clifford, Merchant, 
John Reynell, " 
Samuel Pleasants, bs t 
Joseph Wharton, commonly call’d 
Duke Wharton, 
Thomas Wharton, Merchant, 
Joseph Wharton, Jun? ‘“* 
Jacob Lewis, * 
Christian Sam Morris. 
Richard Wistar, Glass and But- 
ton-maker, 
Samuel Emlen Junt, Preacher. 
George Emlen, Junt, Merchant, 
James Bringhurst, Carpenter. 
Samuel Noble. 
John Mifflin, 
Anthony Morris. 
Joshua Fisher, 
Elizabeth Norris. 
Widow Greenleaf. 


In Paris, 


Dead, 


Dead. 





Dead. 
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THE GREAT INDIAN WALK. 


The REcorD is indebted to Mr. C. S. Cartée, M. D. 
Librarian of the Public Library of Charlestown, 
Mass, for the following sketch: 


The great Jndian Walk makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the history of Bucks 


County, Pa. We are indebted to the 
reminiscences of the venerable Samuel 
Preston, as published by him in the ‘* Bucks 
County Patriot, in 1826, for the following 
account of it:’”’ 

It appears that in 1732, Thos. Penn, son 
of Wm. Penn, came over as proprietary 


and remained about two years. He con- 
tracted with Teedyuscung, a noted and 
pretended chief, for the Indian title to all 
the land to be taken off by a parallel of 
latitude from any point as far as the best 
of three men could walk in a day between 
sunrise and sunset, from a certain chestnut 
tree at or near Bristol, in a north-west 
course. (Other traditionary accounts say 
this tree was near Wrightstown, which is 
more probable.) Great care was taken to 
select the most capable men for such a 
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walk The reward was five pounds in 
money and 500 acres of land any where in 
the purchase. 

The choice fell upon James Yeates, 
Solomon Jennings and Edward Marshall. 

This Marshall was a native of Bucks, 
a stout athletic man, famous as a hunter, 
chain-carrier, &c. One of the longest 
days in the Summer of 1733 was appointed, 
and the champions notified. ‘The people 
collected at what they thought the first 
20 miles on the Durham road, to see them 
pass. First came Yeates, stepping lightly 
accompanied by Thos. Penn and attend- 
ants on horseback. After him, but out 
of sight, came Jennings with a strong and 
steady step ; and yet further behind, Edward 
Marshall, apparently careless, swinging a 
hatchet and eating a dry biscuit. Bets 
ran in favor of Yeates. Marshall carried 
the hatchet to swing in his hands alter- 
nately, that the action in his arms should 
balance that of his legs. He was deter- 
mined to win, or die in the attempt. 
Yeates gave out near Durham Creek. 
Marshall kept on, and before he reached 
the Lehigh, he overtook and passed 
Jennings—waded the river at Bethlehem, 
and hurried on by the spot where Nazareth 
now stands, to the Wind Gap. ‘That was 


as far as the path had been marked for . 


them to walk on, and there was waiting 
the last collection of people to see if any 
of the walkers would reach it by sunset. 
Marshall only halted for the surveyor to 
give him a pocket compass, and started on 
again. ‘Three Indian runners were sent 
after him to see that he walked fairly, and 
how far he went. He then passed to the 
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right of Pocono Mountain, till he reached 
Still-water. There he marked a _ tree 
witnessed by three Indians. The distance 
he had walked between sunrise and sunset, 
not being on astraight, and about 30 miles 
of it through the woods, was estimated 
at about 110 miles. Yates died in three 
days afterward; Jennings’ health was so 
much impaired that he died in a few years ; 
but Marshall lived to the age of go‘ years, 
at his residence on Marshall’s Island in 
the Delawaré opposite Tinicum. Mr. 
Preston states that he received this account 
from the lips of Marshall himself. 

A parallel of latitude from Still-water 
would have cut off all the valuable posses- 
sions of the Indians to the westward ; and 
they becoming alarmed, denied the right 
of ‘Teedyuscung to enter into such a 
contract. It created great uneasiness, and 
they threatened war, before they would 
consent to such a bargain. In the midst 
of the perplexities, Thos. Penn returned 
to England, and his elder brother, John 
Penn, came over, who, on becoming 
acquainted with the facts of the case, re- 
voked the contract. This was wounding the 
pride of Teedyuscung, who thus had gained 
nothing in the transaction; and being a 
man of treacherous, cruel and malicious 
disposition, he created a hostile feeling 
among the Indians towards the whites. 
Marshall never obtained the promised . 
reward for his great exploit, and his family 
was the first to feel the Indians’ vengeance. 

Thus the ‘‘Indian walk’’ may be con- 
sidered as the prime cause of rupture in 
the harmony which had so long subsisted 
between Penn’s colony and the natives. 





THE CONFEDERATE STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The month of February will ever be 
memorable in the later annals of our Re- 
public. 

On the 4th of February, 1861, repre- 
sentatives of the Secessionists of six states, 
namely, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida, 
forty-two in number, assembled at the 


State-house in Montgomery, Alabama (a 
city of sixteen thousand inhabitants, ) for 
the purpose of forming a government in- 
dependent of that of the United States. 
South Carolinians were represented by R. 
B. Rhett, James Chestnut, Jr., W. P. 
Miles, T. J. Withers, R. W. Barnwell, C. 
G. Memminger, L. M. Keitt and W. W. 
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Boyce. Robert Toombs, Howell Cobb, 
Benjamin H. Hill, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Francis Barbour, Martin J. Crawford, E. 
A. Nesbitt, Augustus P. Wright, Thomas 
R. R. Cobb and Augustus Keenan, repre- 
sented Georgians. Alabamians, were rep- 


resented by Richard W. Walker, Robert 
H. Smith, Collin J. McRae, John Gill 
Shorter, S. F. Hale, David P. Lewis, 
Thomas Fearn, S. L. M. Curry, and W. 


Legislative Hall of the State-house, which 
was adorned with portraits of George 
Washington, John C, Calhoun, Andrew 
Jackson, William L. Yancey, General 
Marion, Henry Clay and A. J. Pickett, 
historian of Alabama. Robert W. Barn- 
well, of South Carolina, was chosen to be 
temporary Chairman of the convention, 
and the blessing of God was invoked 
upon their labors, by the Rev’d Dr. Basil 
Manly. The Convention was permanently 
organized by the appointment of Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia, as President. John F. 
Hooper, of Montgomery, was chosen 
Clerk. 

Mr. Cobb, in taking the Chair, declared 
that the separation from the Union was a 


' This picture, and that of the “ White House 
of the Southern Confederacy,’ are from Lossing’s 
“ Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United 
States of America,” 
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P. Chilton.  Mississippians were repre- 
sented by Willie P. Harris, Walker Brooke, 
A. M. Clayton, W. S. Barry, J. T. Harri- 
son, J. A. P. Campbell, W. S. Wilson. 
John Perkins, Jr., Duncan F. Kenna, C. 
M. Conrad, E. Spencer and Henry Mar- 
shall represented Loutsianians ; and Jack- 
son Morton, James Powers and W. B. 
Ochiltree, Floridians. 

These representatives assembled in the 


THE STATE HOUSE AT MONTGOMERY.! 


‘* fixed and irrevocable fact,’’ and that it 
was ‘‘perfect, complete and perpetual.’ 
He told his confreres that the duty imposed 
upon them was to make provisions ‘‘ for 
the Government of the Seceded States ;’’ 
counselled them to assume all the respon- 
sibility necessary to accomplish the work 
they had entered upon, 2nd concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ With a cor viousness of the 
justice of our cause, and with confidence 
inthe guidance and blessings of a kind 
Providence, we will this day inaugurate 
for the South, a new era of peace, security 
and prosperity. 

The Sessions of the Convention at 
Montgomery, were usually held in secret 
and the body assumed the aspect of a con- 
clave. On motion of Mr. Memminger, 
of South Carolina, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to report a plan for a provisional 
Government; and Aiexander H. Stephens, 
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of Georgia, moved that the word ‘‘ Con- 
gress’’ be used, in referring to the body 
then in session, instead of ‘‘ Convention,”’ 
which was agreed to. 

On the 6th of February, David L. Swain, 
M. W. Ransom and John L. Bridges, were 
invited to take seats in the Convention. 
They came, they said, as comgnissioners, 
only, from the State of North !Carolina— 
a ‘State yet a part of the Federal Union,” 
and had no right to appear as delegates. 
Their object was, they said, to endeavor 
to effect ‘‘an honorable and amicable 
adjustment of all the difficulties that dis- 
tracted the country, upon the basis of the 
Crittenden Resolutions as modified by the 
Virginia Legislature.’’"* They very soon 
perceived that their mission would be use- 
less, and they returned to their homes. 

Early in the session, the Alabama Legis- 
lature offered to loan to the ‘‘ Provisional 
Government of the Confederacy of Seced- 
ing States’’ (when formed) the sum of 
$ 500,000, for the purpose of setting the 
machinery of the new government in 
motion. The preliminary measures for 


the formation of that government had 


been taken. Mr. Memminger had sub- 
mitted a plan, in his own hand writing on 
the 7th, which was discussed that day and 
the next, in secret session, when the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with some 


1 John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, proposed, in 
the National Senate, in December, 1860, a series 
of amendments to the National Constitution, for 
the reestablishment of the “ Missouri Compromise” 
line between slavery and treedom, and which were 
intended to perpetuate and protect the system of 
Slavery where it then existed, and to place it out 
of the power of the people to breed yooh! the 
Constitution, so as to disturb that system. 

The modification proposed by the Virginia legis- 
lature was, that the ‘“ Crittenden Compromise,” 
which made it optional with the people of any 
Territory south of 36° 30’ to have slavery‘or not, 
should be so changed as to make the whole country 
south of that parallel, absolutely slave territory; also 
to provide for the free transit of slaves, by their own- 
ers, through any of thenon-slave-labor States. These 
modifications were proposed in the invitation of 
the Virginia legislature, to the different States, to 
send delegates to a Peace Convention to be held at 
Washington City,in February, 1861, in which it 
was intimated that such modifications would be 
acceptable to Virginia. 


important modifications was adopted as a 
form of government for the new Confed- 
eracy, which was afterward known by the 
title of ‘‘ Confederate States of America.’’ 
It declared that the Convention at Mont- 
gomery, was a ‘‘ Congress,’’ vested with 
all the legislative powers of that of the 
United States, and that the Provisional 
President shou'd hold his office for one 
year, unless superseded by the establish- 
ment of a permanent government. It 
provided that each State should be a judi- 
cial district, and that the several dis- 
trict Judges should compose the Supreme 
Court of the Confederacy ; that the word 
** Confederacy’’ should be substituted for 
‘¢Union,’’ as used in the National Consti- 
tution; that the President might veto a 
separate appropriation without effecting 
the whole bill; that the African Slave- 
trade should be prohibited ; that the Con- 
gress should be empowered to prohibit the 
introduction of Slaves from any State not 
a member of the Confederacy ;' that all 
appropriations should be made upon the 
demands of the President or heads of 
Departments; and that the members of 
Congress might hold offices of honor or 
emolument, under the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The word ‘‘Slave’’ was used where, 


_in the National Constitution, it is avoided. 


Only in the above named features, did the 
Provisional Constitution, which received 
the unanimous vote of the Convention, 
differ essentially from the National Consti- 
tution. 

On the sixth day of the session of the 
convention, all the members thereof took 
the oath of allegiance to the Provisional 
Constitution, and at noon the doors of the 
Hall were thrown open to the public, when 
the convention proceeded to the election 
of President and Vice President of the 
Confederacy. Jefferson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, was chosen President by the 
unanimous vote of the members, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, was 


1 This was evidently intended to force Virginia 
to join the Confederacy, for her revenue from the 
inter-state Slave trade then amounted to more than 
$ 10,000,000 annually, according to statements of 
the Richmond newspapers.—[EDI!Tor. ] 











chosen Vice President. The announce- 
ment of the result was received with the 
most vehement applause by the multitude 
gathered in the building and outside of it ; 
and a salute of one hundred guns was 
immediately given in honor of the event. 

On the following day, Mr. Stephens 
formally accepted the office of: Vice 
President, and the convention directed its 
President to appoint committees on For- 
eign Relations, Postal Affairs, Finance, 
Commerce, Military and Naval Affairs, 
Judiciary, Patents and Copy-Rights, and 
Printing. All the laws of the United 
States, not incompatible with the new 
order of things, were continued in force, 
temporarily. A committee was appointed 
to report a Constitution of Permanent 
Government for the Confederacy, com- 
posed of twelve from each of six states 
represented ; and nothing was wanted but 
the presence of Mr. Davis, the President 


from the old Union is complete, and no 
compromise, no reconstruction can now 
be entertained.”’ 

Mr. Davis was escorted to the Exchange 
Hotel, from the balcony or gallery of 
which, he again addressed the multitude. 
On the following day, (the 18th of Febru- 
ary) at noon the inaugural ceremonies took 
place upon a platform erected in front of 
the portico of the State House. Accom- 
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elect to make perfect that powerful engine 
which, for four years, resisted the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. Davis was at his house, not far from 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, when intelligence 
of his election reached him. He hastened 
to Montgomery, by a circuitous railway 
route, and his journey was a continuous 
ovation. Hemadetwenty-five speeches on 
the way. Acommittee of the convention 
and the public authorities of Montgomery, 
met him eight miles from that city. He 
arrived at ten o’clock at night, when he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The people shouted and cannon thundered 
welcome. At the station he made a speech 
in which he said: ‘‘ We will maintain our 
rights and our government at all hazards. 
We ask nothing: we want nothing: and 
will have no complications. If the other 
states join our Confederacy, they can freely 
come in on our terms. Our separation 












panied by Mr. Stephens and Rev. Dr. 
Manly, in an open barouche, Mr. Davis 
moved from the Exchange Hotel to the 
Capitol, while cannon were loudly thunder- 
ing. A vast crowd had gathered there. 
After a prayer by Dr. Manly, Mr. Davisread 
his Inaugural Address, in which he de- 
clared that they had separated from the old 
Union, from necessity and not from 
choice; and told his hearers that they must 
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prepare to stand alone and fight manfully 
for their rights. At the close of the 
address, Howell Cobb administered the 
oath of office to President Davis, who in 
imitation of the custom at the National 
Capitol, held a reception or /evee at Estelle 
Hall, in Montgomery, the same evening, 
while the city was radiant with bonfires 
and illuminations. A spacious mansion 
was soon afterward provided for President 
Davis, and it became distinguished as the 
‘* White House of the Southern Confede- 
racy.”’ 

Mr. Davis proceeded at once to form 
his cabinet. Robert Toombs was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State; Charles G. 
Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
LeRoy Pope Walker, Secretary of War; 
Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the 
Navy ; John H. Reagan, Postmaster Gene- 
ral, and later, Judah P. Benjamin was 
chosen to be Attorney-general. William 
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M. Browne, late Editor of the ‘* Wash- 
ington Constitution’’ was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, and Philip Clayton, 
of Georgia, was made Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

So was organized the Confederate States 
Government. Richmond, in Virginia, was 
made the Capitol of the Confederacy, and 
there, on the 22d of February, (Washing- 
ton’s birth-day) 1862, when the Provisional 
Government had expired, Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated President of the Perma- 
nent League, for six years, the entire vote 
of the electoral college having been cast 
for him. Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, 
was appointed Secretary of State; G. W. 
Randolph. of Virginia, Secretary of War; 
S. R. Mallory, of Florida, Secretary of 
the Navy; C. G. Memminger, of South 
Carolina, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Thomas H. Watts, of Alabama, Attorney- 
general. 





GEN. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK AND GEN. WILLIAM CLARK. 


The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark Ohio, the historian, and the Secretary of 
the Licking County Pioneer Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society, for the following interesting 
sketch of two of the noblest of the Pioneers in 
the West: 

Gen. GEorRGE ROGERS CLARK AND 
GEN. WiLiiAM CLARK were intimately and 
conspicuously identified with the early- 
time history of the great West. They 
were Virginians, natives of Albemarle 
county. The first named was one of the 
eldest of six brothers, and was born Novy. 
19,1752. ‘The latter was the youngest of 
those six brothers, and was born August 
1, 1770. The four oldest of the Clark 
brothers served with distinction in the 
Revolutionary war. One of the four died 
on the battle-field, and another was killed 
by the Indians on the Wabash. 

Gen. William Clark, with others of the 
Clark family, reached Kentucky in 1784, 
when he was fourteen years old. This 
was about eight years after his older 
brother, George Rogers, had settled near 
the ‘‘ Falls of the Ohio,’’ now Louisville, 


which was not then even a laid-out village. 
In 1778 however, Gen. George Rogers 
Clark, with a few families and adventurers 
located at the ‘‘ Falls,’’ which was then 
‘probably the frontier settlement in ‘the 


dark and bloody ground.’’ Two years 
later (in 1780) the Virginia Legislature 
passed ‘‘an act for establishing the town 
of Louisville at the Falls of the Ohio.’’ 
‘Tt was named in honor of Louis XIV, 
whose troops were then aiding the Ameri- 
cans in their Revolutionary struggle.’’ 
The Clark family largely participated in 
the dangers and privations of border 
warfare, and William must have embarked 
in it actively, soon after the arrival in 
Kentucky, for we find him with an en- 
sign’s commission when he was but 
eighteen years of age, and in active ser- 
vice. In March 1792, he wasa Lieutenant 
of infantry, and acquitted himself so 
gallantly as to receive the appointment of 
Adjutant and Quarter-Master, the next 
year. He remained in active service until 
July, 1796, when, on account of declining 


e 











health he resigned, and soon thereafter 
took up his residence in St. Louis. 

In 1803 President Jefferson appointed 
William Clark, in connection with Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, to the command of 
an exploring expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains, to the mouth of the Columbia 
river, which left St. Louis in March, 1804, 
and returned to the same place on Sep- 
tember 23d 1806, but did not reach 
Washington city until the middle of 
Februrary 1807. 

That was our pioneer expedition of 
discovery and therefore commanded a 
good degree of attention throughout the 
world. Of course considerable ec/a¢ at- 
tached to its commanders, Captains Lewis 
and Clark. The latter, the American 
Cyclopedia says, ‘‘ was the principal Mili- 
tary director, while he also rendered 
material assistance to Capt. Lewis in the 
scientific arrangements.’’ 

The expedition, for purposes of explora- 
tion and discovery, was regarded as one 
of great National interest, and one also 
that indicated, on the part of its com- 
manders, a commendable degree of enter- 
prise, energy, adventure, pluck, courage 
and the ‘‘heroic virtues’’ to an unusual 
extent. The expedition owed its success, 
at least in equal measure, to Capt. Clark ; 
and to his ability, talents and consum- 
mate knowledge of Indian habits and 
manners are to be credited the com- 
mendations, from every quarter, awarded 
to Mr. Jefferson’s administration for 
organizing it. It formed an epoch in the 
history of the New Nation that then 
started into vigorous life on the Western 
Hemisphere. It formed indeed one of 
the leading features of the first adminis- 
tration of President Jefferson ; and, together 
with the purchase of Louisiana, brought 
much popularity, particularly from the 
West, to that distinguished statesman. 

After his return from the Pacific ocean, 
Capt. William Clark received the appoint- 
ment of Indian agent, and not long 
thereafter he was appointed by Congress, 
Brigadier General for the Territory of 
Upper Louisiana. In 1812 he was offered 


the command of Gen. Hull, with the rank 
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of Brigadier General in the army, but he | 
declined both. In the same year he was 
appointed by President Madison, Governor 
of the Missouri Territory, in which office 
he remained until 1821, when the territory 
was admitted irito the Union as a State. 
The next year (1822,) President Monroe 
appointed Governor Clark Superintendent 
of Indian affairs, which office he held, 
discharging its duties with great fidelity 
and success, until his death. 

Gen. William Clark was highly esteemed 
while living, as a brave soldier, a pure 
patriot, an uncorrupted and incorruptible 
public officer, a faithful friend, an honest 
man, and his death was greatly regretted 
by his many devoted friends, and by the 
public generally. 

Gen. George Rogers Clark came, at an 
early day, tothe frontiers of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. In 1772 we find him the 
fellow-voyager of the celebrated ‘‘Chaplain 
Jones’’ down the Ohio river, from ‘* Fort 
Pitt.”’ In 1774, he, as Captain, led a 
company to the Indian towns on the 
Scioto river, with the right wing of the 
army of Lord Dunmore. In 1775 he 
explored Kentucky, and in 1776 he settled 
there permanently. The Colonial Legis- 
lature of Virginia erected, on the 17th day 
of December, 1776, what is now the 
State of Kentucky, into a separate, single 
county, and called it Kentucky. Sometime 
during this year ageneral meeting ofthe men 
of Kentucky was held at Harrodsburg and 
elected George Rogers Clark and Gabriel 
Jones members to represent them in the 
Legislature in Virginia. ‘Those distant, 
far-western legislators travelled on foot, 
by way of Cumberland Gap, to meet the 
Legislature in the city of Williamsburg, a 
distance of about four hundred miles, but 
arrived just in time to be too late, that 
body having adjourned before their arrival 
in that ancient metropolis, of the ‘‘ Old 
Dominion,’’ They however secured five 
hundred pounds of powder with which to 
defend the Kentucky settlers against the 
Indians. Gen, Clark reached his home 

1 For a portrait and a biographical sketch of 
“Chaplain Jones,” see Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution, ii, 165.” 
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_safely, and he and his colleague afterwards 
attended a session of the Legislature. 
On their homeward journey to Kentucky, 
Gen. Clark eluded the vigilance of the 
savages, but Gen. Jones fell a victim to 
their barbarity, at the ‘‘ Blue Licks.”’ 

In 1778 Gen. George Rogers Clark, 
upon receiving proper authority from his 
Excellency, Patrick Henry, Governor of 
Virginia, sanctioned by his confidential 
counsellors Thomas Jefferson, George 
Wythe and George Mason, (all men whose 
names subsequently appear conspicuously 
in Virginia history, and indeed in Revo- 
lutionary and National history as well,) 
organized a military force of four com- 
panies, and marched from the ‘“ Falls of 
the Ohio,’’ on the 14th of June, against 
the military forts of Kaskaskia, Cahokia 
and Vincennes, which all surrendered to 
him, and the American flag floated, for the 
first time from those western British 
garrisons. Those gallant achievements of 
Gen. George Rogers Clark, placed his 
name conspicuously upon the pages of 
western history as one of the most emi- 
nent of our early heroes. 

Vincennes, having been retaken, in 
December, 1778, by the then British Com- 
mandant of Detroit, Gen. Clark raised 
troops and on the 7th of February, 1779, 
took up the line of March for that post, 
where, after a dreary time and incredible 
hardships, he arrived on the z2oth and 
made preparations to storm it.’ After 
some fighting, the British Commander 
(Hamilton,) surrendered and was sent a 
prisoner to the city of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and the American flag again 
waved over Vincennes from the 24th of 


! This was one of the most wonderfnl of the 
military expeditions recorded in our history, and 
paralleled only by that of Arnold from the Kennebeck 
to the Chandiére, in the late Autumn of 1775. For 
a week Clark and his followers traversed the 
“ drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering every pri- 
vation from wet, cold and hunger. When they 
arrived at the Little Wabash, at a point where the 
forks of that stream are three miles apart, they 
found the intervening space covered with water to 
the depth of three feet. The points of dry land 
were five miles apart and all that distance, the hardy 
soldiers of the West, in the month of February, 


February, 1776. Seventy-nine prisoners 
and valuable military stores were obtained, 
as the fruit of this bold and desperate 
enterprise, the whole Illinois country 
ever after remained in the peaceable 
possession of the Americans. © The ulti- 
mate result of those achievements was the 
establishment of the western boundary of 
the United States along the Mississippi 
instead of the Ohio river. 

In August, 1780, Gen. George Rogers 
Clark, marched against the Indian towns 
on Mad river, with an army of about one 
thousand men, to chastise them for their 
marauding and murderous incursions into 
Kentucky. Hetookthe Indian town Piqua, 
after a desperate resistance, and the Indians 
fled leaving about twenty warriors dead on 
the field. Hislosswasaboutthesame. Gen. 
Clark, this year, built a block house on the 
present site of Cincinnati. He also, during 
this year, served under Baron Steuben, in 
Virginia, when that state was invaded by 
the traitor Arnold. During the next year, 
(1781, ) he was commissioned a General. 

In the Autumn of 1782, Gen. Clark 
was placed in command of an army of 
more than a thousand mounted men, with 
which he made an expedition against the 
hostile Indian towns on the Miami river. 
They were mostly Kentuckians, and the 
expedition was organized to retaliate upon 
the Indians for marauding incursions they 
had made into Kentucky, especially their 
attack upon the ‘Blue Lick’s.’’ The 
result of this movement against the Indians 
practically closed the Indian war in the 
West, for a number of years, and no 
formidable invasion of Kentucky was ever 
afterwards attempted. And this, sub- 
stantially, terminated the military career 
of Gen. George Rogers Clark. 

The war between the United States and 
Great Britain being virtually closed in 


waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, arm-pit 
deep! It seemed to the people and soldiers at 
Vincennes, when their men, their faces blackened to 
hideousness by gunpowder, suddenly appeared, as 


if they had dropped from the clouds. It was impos- 
sible, they thought, that these soldiers would have 
traversed the country a hundred miles from the 
Ohio river.—[Epi1ror. ] 
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1781, followed by the treaty of peace 
signed at Paris, November zoth, 1782, and 
by the declaration of a cessation of 
hostilities, issued January 2oth, 1783, the 
colony of Virginia, on the 2d of July, 
thereafter, believing that ‘‘there was no 
longer any occasion for a western. army, 
and being sorely pressed for money, 
withdrew the commission from Gen. 
George Rogers Clark, with thanks how- 
ever, ‘‘for his very great and singular 
services.’’ Governor Harrison, (the father 
of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison,) in commu- 
nicating the fact of the withdrawal of his 
commission, to Gen. Clark, stated the 
reason to be ‘‘the necessity of the most 
prudent economy,’’ and because ‘‘ the 
termination of the war rendered the 
services of a general officer, in that quarter, 
unnecessary. He however ‘felt himself 
called upon in the most forcible manner 
to return his thanks, and the thanks of 
the Council of the Colony, to Gen. Clark, 
for the very great and singular services 
he had rendered his country, in wresting 
so great and valuable a territory out of 


the hands of the British enemy, repelling 


the attacks of their savage allies, and 
carrying on successful war in the heart of 
their country.”’ 

In further recognition of his valuable 
services, the Legislature soon after made 
a grant to Gen. Clark and. to the soldiers 
that had served under him in his great 
conquests, of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of land. 

Gen. Clark rendered important services 
to Kentucky as a Legislator, and was not 
without influence asa Civilian generally. 
He represented the government of the 
Colonies as a co-commissioner with Gen. 
Richard Butler, of Pennsylvania, and 
Hon. Arthur Lee, of Virginia, in the 
negotiation of the Treaty of ‘‘ Fort Mc- 
Intosh,’’ in 1785, and of ‘‘ Fort Finney,’’ 
with Gen. Butler, (who was killed in 
St. Clair’s defeat, in 1791,) and with Hon. 
Samuel H. Parsons, of Massachusetts, in 
1786. 

Gen. George Rogers Clark was a man 
of ability, of skill, energy, enterprise and 
of wonderful resources, So valuable had 


been his services to the country, and 
especially to the Western country, as to 
have been often styled ‘‘ the Washington 
of the West.’’ He was universally looked 
up to by the settlers as one of the master- 
spirits of the time, and ‘‘always foremost 
in the fierce conflicts and desperate deeds 
of those wild and thrilling days.’’ Several 
of his expeditions were among the most 
important events, if estimated by their 
results, immediate and remote, that trans- 
pired during the early history of the 
West. 

In December, 1789, the late Judge 
Burnet, one of the foremost lawyers and 
statesmen of the North West Territory, 
on his return from Vincennes, (whither he 
had been to attend Court,) to his home in 
Cincinnati, called to see Gen. George 
Rogers Clark, who then lived within a 
few miles of Louisville, Kentucky. His 
exploits were then fresh in the recollection 
of the people of the West, who believed 
him to be one of the greatest military 
geniuses of our country. He had the 
happy faculty of inspiring his band of 
heroes with his own gallant, noble spirit. 
Involuntarily they were inspired by the 
contagion of his courage, and became 
most ardently attached to his person. On 
this occasion the great hero received 
Judge Burnet and Arthur St. Clair, Jr. 
son of the Governor, (and also a lawyer 
from Cincinnati, who had accompanied 
the Judge on his professional tour,) with 
great cordiality and kindness. So says 
Judge Burnet, in his ‘‘ Letters’’, published 
by the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, who, also, like our hero’s sol- 
diers, yielded somewhat, during this 
interview, tothe influence of his majestic 
power. He says that he visited and paid 
his respects to him, because of the vene- 
ration he felt for his talents and for his 
eminent services to the country. Hespoke 
of him as ‘‘a man of majestic power, 
dignified deportment, of strong features 
that bore the impress of an intelligent, 
resolute mind, which brought to his 
recollection the personal appearance of 
Washington, to which it seemed to ap- 
proximate,’’ He impressed the Judge as 
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one ‘born to command,’’ and _ that 
‘*nature had fitted him for his destiny.’’ 

Gen. George Rogers Clark was, in early 
life, like Washington, a Virginia Surveyor ; 
and like that great man, had been richly 
endowed with the personal and mutual 
qualities of aconsummate General. It was 
to be regretted that his education was 
limited. Gen. Clark was never married. 
He died at Locust Grove near the ‘ Falls 
of the Ohio,’’ in February, 1818. 

When Gen. George Rogers Clark died, 
the career of a liberal minded, . inde- 
pendent man was arrested—the impulses 
of a generous nature were extinguished— 
a brave heart ceased to beat—a heroic life 
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went out—a courageous spirit was freed 
from earth’s enthralments—-a veteran 
soldier-pioneer, a pure, unselfish Patriot, 
a brave soldier, an incorruptible legis- 
lator, an honest man went to his final 
reckoning. America owes him an enduring 
memory, for he was the heroic Pioneer 
that put her into the possession of the 
great North West, ‘her richest heritage.”’ 
As Parkman, the historian, said of another, 
‘‘never under the impenetrable mail of 
Paladin or crusader, beat a heart of more 
intrepid mettle than within the panoply 
that armed the breast of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark !’’ 
Peace to his Manes ! 





THE COFFIN FAMILY. 
THE Hupson BRANCH. 


[Concluded from page 19.]. 


Captain Alexander Coffin, of Hudson, 
died in 1839, in the ninety-ninth year of 
his age. He was one of the thirteen 
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ARMS OF ALEXANDER COFFIN, 


original proprietors who tounded that city, 
in 1783, and held many positions of honor 
and trust under it. He was Mayor of the 
City for several terms and also held the 
office of Post Master for nearly thirty 
years. His portrait occupies the place of 


honor in the Common Council Chamber, 
and his remains, with a plain marble head- 
stone, simply recording his name, birth 
and death, marks where he sleeps in the 
‘‘ Burying-ground’’ on Prospect Hill. 
The late Gorham A. Worth, for many 


. years connected, as Cashier and President, 


with the City Bank, New York, in his 
‘*Random Recollections of Albany and 
Hudson, from 1800 to 1808,’’ thus speaks 
of him, ‘‘ And there, in the same circle 
[with other prominent fathers of the city] 
sat my old friend, Captain Alexander 
Coffin, one of nature’s noblemen; a man 
open and above board in all things ; frank, 
generous, warmhearted and brave as Ceesar. 
But withal, hot as a pepper-pod, and fierce 
as a nor’-easter, yet neither rude, aggres- 
sive norimplacable. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said he to 
a young man, who, to explain some matter 
then in hot dispute, laid his hand on the 
Captain’s shoulder, and asked him to step 
to the door with him. ‘ Yes, sir,’ repeated 
the old man (when over eighty, ) mistaking 
the object of the call, ‘I’m ready for you, 
fists or pistols, I don’t care a d-n which!’ 
The absurdity of the thing set the whole 
room in a roar, and the captain, catching 
the idea and coming down in an instant 














joined heartily in the laugh., Such was 
Captain Coffin, a man whose name I never 
hear and of whom I never think, without a 
feeling of deep respect for his many noble 
and manly qualities. He was, in fact, the 
‘*noblest Roman of them all.”’ 


leas 


Captain Coffin was of the fourth gene- 
ration from Tristram, as the following 
table shows: 

Tristram. 

1. James, the son of Tristram. 

2. Ebenezer, the s. of James. 

3. Alexander, the s. of Ebenezer. 

4. Alexander of Hudson, the s, of Alex- 
ander. Born Sep. 21, 1740, married 
Eunice d. of David Bunker, Dec. 17 
1761. He followed the sea, and was in 
the East India trade, until 1800, when 
he left it—being then sixty years of age. 
On his last voyage from Europe he 
brought the news of the battle of 
Marengo. He died Jan. r1th 1839. 
When the Admiral was in Hudson he 

left with his kinsman a leather bag con- 

taining fifty of the Coffin medals, in 
white metal and bronze, to be distributed 
by him among his descendants. The 
writer of this article well remembers them, 
and also the pleasure he used to take, 
when with his great-grand-father, the 
captain, he engaged in pitching them at a 
fork stuck into the floor. Although then 
over ninety years of age the Captain was 
hale and hearty, and fond of frolicking 
with his great-grand-children, who used to 
delight in sitting upon his knees, climbing 
on the back of his great arm-chair, and 
stroking with their little hands, his silvery 
locks. Although the Coffin medals were 
so plentiful in those days, as to be used as 
playthings, the writer is not the possessor 
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of one; but would be glad to obtain one 
if he could learn of any person having one 
who desired to dispose of it. 

Alexander Coffin, of Hudson, had seven 
children, viz. Merab, Alexander, Gorham, 
Judith, Frederick, William Henry and 
Charles. 

Wm. Henry commanded an East 
India merchant-man, and died at 
sea in 1808, when in his thirtieth 
year, under suspicious circumstan- 


offer 
ces. It was believed that the crew 


mutinied and murdered him; for 

though his effects, under charge of 

a black boy, whom he had in his 

cabin, were transferred to a pass- 

ing vessel and sent home, yet 
the ship he had commanded never re- 
turned to port although it was heard 
of by the owners long afterward as 
cruising in the India seas. ‘The account 
of the sickness of his master, as given by 
the black boy, who was only half witted, 
was that the Captain was confined for but 
a few hours to his berth, that there were 
spots of blood on the clothing and that 
there had been a fight on deck. 

Captain Wm. Henry Coffin married 
Martha, daughter of Ebenezer Allen,’ and 
had two children, William Henry, Jr. 
who succeeded his grand-father Alexander 
Coffin, of Hudson, as Post Master in 
1825, and held the office until 1833, and 
Robert B. who entered the U. S. Navy in 
1818, and sailed first on the frigate 
Congress, under the command of his 
cousin, Lieut. William Howard Allen. 
While a midshipman on board the 
Franklin 74, he was drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat, off Valaparaiso, 12th 
March, 1822, at the age of fifteen years. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by Lieut. Allen to young Coffin’s 
mother, at the time of his first leaving 
home, is interesting as showing how the 
young midshipmen of those days fared: 


‘* Frigate Congress, 


** October 31, 1818. 
** Dear Aunt: eens 1: 

‘*As mothers are generally, I find, 
rather impatient when inquiring about 
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their babies, whether large or small; and 
as I have carried away your son, and, 
bound, you will say, of course to account 
for him, I presume the only way I have to 
escape your censure, is to answer all your 
questions as you have propounded them; 
and take the other subjects of your letter 
under consideration, as they may occur. 

‘*In the first place, therefore, respecting 
his lodging: Mr. Bob, since his arrival, 
has accommodated himself sometimes in a 
hammock, sometimes ina cot, sometimes 
a chest, and sometimes upon deck as the 
case might be. He stands his regular 
watch, when it comes round; does what 
he is ordered; is attentive and active on 
duty ; subordinate and correct; eats heart- 
ily ; looks well; and in short is an excellent 
good boy. But I would, by no means 
have you tell him so for he might relax in 
his endeavors to be deserving of such 
praise. 

‘« T have ordered him a mattress which he 
will receive to morrow or next day. His 
blankets you may send round and a callico 
pillow case or two. Sheets he has learned 
how to dispense with. A few more shirts— 
say three, which will bear a salt water 
washing, and three handkerchiefs, after 
which whatever may be necessary can be 
procured here.’’ ' 

Lieut. Allen afterwards commanded the 
U. S. sloop-of-war A//igator, and was 
mortally wounded on the 6th of November, 
1822, in an action with the pirates near 
Matanzas, in the Island of Cuba. His 
mother, a few hours after hearing of his 
death, died literally of a broken heart. 

It was on the occasion of the death of 
Lieut. Allen that Fitz Greene Halleck wrote 
those memorable lines, commencing : 


** He hath been mourned as brave men mourn the 
brave,’’! 


Asister of Lieut. Allen, in a letter writ- 
ten shortly after receiving the news of his 


1 Allen’s remains were buried at Matamoras, and 
were afterwards, by order of the government, 
conveyed to the city of Hudson where they were 
buried under the direction of the Common Council, 
of that city. Over his remains, in the Hudson 
Cemetery, the citizens of Hudson erected a beauti- 
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death, says: ‘‘Our beloved brother died 
in performing duties which in his station 
he owed to his country; but the chiefest 
of all the sources of consolation is, his 
life was spared for four hours after he 
received his wounds, with the . possession 
of his reason: for this let us bless the 
Lord.”’ 

Mr. William Allen Butler, the poet- 
lawyer, of New York is a nephew of 
Lieut. Allen. 

Captain Coffin, of Hudson, had a son, 
also named Alexander, around whom is 


ALEXANDER COFFIN, JR. 
woven a certain historical interest, because 
of his having been, on two occasions 
during the Revolutionary war, a prisoner 
on the notorious prison ships, the Jersey 
and the /Joha, in the harbour of New 
York. He was born in Naritucket, Nov. 
15, 1764, and when the Revolutionary 
war broke out, he was at school near 
London, where he had been placed by his 
father, who was then, I believe, sailing 
out of London, in command of an East 
Indiaman. A son (or nephew,) of David 
Garrick was at the same school, and on 
one occasion young Coffin accompanied 


A model of 


ful marble monument to his memory, 
that monument may be seen in the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and a picture of it in 
Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the War of 


1812,” page 716.—[EpiTor. ] 















him to London, where he breakfasted at 
the table of the great tragedian. In his 
later years he used to speak of the person 
and appearance of his distinguished host, 
of whom he entertained a distinct recol- 
lection. 

He remained at this school until 1779, 
when he, found means to return home, 
being then fifteen years of age. 

In the Spring of 1780 he again went 
with his father to Europe, and was placed 
in a counting-house at Amsterdam. His 
strong predilection for the sea, however, 
led him to procure, through the elder 
Adams, then minister at the Hague, and 
with the consent of his father, a position 
as midshipman on the new frigate South 
Carolina, built and fitted out at Am- 
sterdam. In her he cruised until she 
arrived in Philadelphia, in 1782. 

He sailed from Baltimore in September 
of the same year, for the Havanna and 
was captured by the English frigate Ceres, 
brought to New York, and incarcerated in 
the old Jersey prison-ship, where he 
remained in confinement for about six 
weeks, when he was released and returned 
home to Nantucket. In February, 1783, 
he sailed in an armed brig, Betsey and 
Polly, from Newport, bound for Virginia 
and Europe, and was captured off Hatteras 
by the English privateer, Fair American, 
carried to New York, and again consigned 
to the Jersey, but afterwards was trans- 
ferred to the John, where he remained until 
just before'the news of peace was received, in 
March, of the same year, when he obtained 
his liberty and returned home, being then 
less than nineteen years old. 

In after years he used to relate the 
following incident in connection 
with one of his captures. After 
his vessel was brought to, and ran 
along side of the capturing frig- 
ate, he was on the yard-arm 
furling the sail. He heard the 
firing and the whistling of bullets around 
him, but paid no attention to them, and fin- 
ished his work. . Afterwards, when with his 
comrades, he was mustered a prisoner, on 
board the frigate, an officer, observing him, 
recognized him by the green baize jacket 
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he wore, which made him conspicuous 
among thecrew. He asked him if he were 
not laying out on the fore-arm hauling up 
the sail, a few moments before: being 
answered in the affirmative he remarked: 
‘* you had a narrow escape, my boy, for 
your stern presented such a fair target to 
our marines, that an officer, noticing it, 
and regarding you as fair game and the 
matter a godd jest, ordered a platoon to 
fire at you,’’ This was the whistling 
of balls he had heard. Luckily for him 
the aim of the marines was not of the 
best. 

Young Coffin early engaged in the East 
India trade, and in 1804-5, commanded 
the ship Penman bound on a voyage to the 
Persian Gulf, but was captured by the 
English under some of their ‘‘ orders in 
Council,’’ and his ship and cargo confis- 
cated. 

During the war of 1812 he started on a 
voyage to France, but his vessel was 
captured and carried into England, and he 
was confined in Dartmour Prison, from 
which he was liberated on parole, through, 
the interposition of his kinsman, Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin. 

After the war he was engaged in the 
mercantile pursuits in the city of New 
York. In 1815 he was appointed to the 
office of agent of the old State Prison, 
which position he held ‘until 1824. In 
1829 he was appointed an Inspector of 
Customs, and filled the place until his 
death, which occurred February, 1836, 
nearly three years before that of his 
father’s. He was seventy-one years of 
age, and his remains were placed in the 
grave yard in Christopher street. 


LUGO A 


4ooe—r or. 


He wrote and published two thin vol- 
umes of poems, both of which appeared 
in 1814. They were ‘*The Death of 
General Montgomery: or, the storming 
of Quebec.’’ and ‘The Battle of Bunker 
Hill; or the death of Warren.’’ He was 
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not a great poet, but several of his minor any one who could put him on the way of 
pieces, possess considerable merit. so doing. 

The writer of this article would like to Fora further account of Capt. Alexander 
obtain copies of the volumes of poems Coffin, Jr., in connection with his expe- 
above named, and would be obliged to rience in the prison-ship, I refer the reader 





to 


THE JERSEY PRISON-SHIP.! 


14 








16. Foot of the gang-plank. 19. The bowsprit. 
17-18. Between decks, where the prisoners were 20, Chain cables, 
confined at night. ed, © 


13. 


1 The history of this prison 


ship, which was used as such at the 
Wallabout, where the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard now is, is so familiar 


all Americans, that it is not 


' necessary to répeat it here. The 
following, having reference to fig- 
ures on the engraving, is a de- 
scription of her: 


. The flag-staff, which was sel- 
dom used, and only for sig- 
nals, 

. A canvas or awning tent, 
used by the guards in warm 
weather. 

. The quarter deck, with its bar- 
ricades about ten feet high, 
with a door and loop holes 
on each side. 

. The ship’s officers’ cabin, un- 
der the quarter deck. 

. Accommodation ladder, on the 
starboard side, for the use of 
the ship’s officers. 

. The steerage, occupied by the 
sailors belonging to the ship. 

. The cook’s room, for the ship’s 
crew and guards, 

. The sutler’s room, where arti- 
cles were sold to the prison- 
ers, and delivered to them 
through an opening in the 
bulk head. 

. Theupper deck and Spar deck 
where prisoners were occa- 
sionally allowed to walk. 

. The gangway ladder, on the 
larboard side, for the pris- 
oners. 

. The derrick, on the starboard 
side, for taking in water, &c. 


. The galley, or great copper, 


under the forecastle, where 
the provisions were cooked 
for the prisoners. 

e gun room, occupied by 
those prisoners who were 
officers. 


-15. Hatchways leading below, 


where the prisoners were 
confined, 


by which the ship was moor- 
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to a pamphlet, printed (but not published) 
a few years ago by Mr. Charles I. Bushnell, 
of No. 425 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
and to whose courtesy I am indebted for 
the cut of the prison-ship, and also, for 
much valuable information. 

A large portion of the matter embraced 
in this sketch, is taken from a manuscript 
volume of genealogy, compiled by a 
gentleman connected with the Coffins 
by marriage, his wife being a grand-daughter 
of Alexander Coffin, of Hudson, and a 
daughter of Alexander Coffin, Jr., of 
New York. 

The present article treats of but a very 
small part of the Coffin family, and it is 
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far from being complete even as regards 
the Hudson branch of the family; by this 
I mean those of the name who settled in 
Hudson during the latter part of the last 
century. I have confined myself in this 
sketch, as relates to the Hudson Coffins 
simply to Alexander and some of his 
descendants. 

The descendants of Tristram are scattered 
over the entire country, Branches of the 
Coffins are found in Boston, Martha’s 
Vine-yard, New Bedford, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, through the 
Western States and on the shores of the 
Pacific, and each is a power and an 
authority. 





THE GERRYMANDER. 


To the Editor of the American Historical 
Record.—\am glad to see, in the November 
number of your magazine, an article on 
the Gerrymander, in which history I take 
some interest; an interesting tract might 
be made upon the subject. The broadside 
which you reprint is not that circulated in 
1812, but one published ten or twelve 
years later. The New England Historic 
Genealogical Society has two copies of the 
latter broadside, one of them bound with 
the Boston Daily Advertiser for January 
1823, which is about the time it was 
circulated. 

The obnoxious bill for districting the 
state passed the Massachusetts Senate, 
Tuesday, February 4, and the house of 
Representatives, Friday, February 7, 1812. 
The democratic or republican party was 
thenin power. The unfairness of this bill 
was noticed by the federalists in the legisla- 
ture and in their newspapers at the time. 
In the political canvass which preceded 
the annual election on the first Monday of 
April following, it was a prominent topic. 
The Boston Weekly Magazine for Friday, 
March 6, 1812, contained outline maps of 
the counties of Worcester and Essex, 
showing the grotesque shapes of the 
senatorial districts. The Gerrymander 
district in the latter county is here styled 


** Crooked S.’’ The Boston Gazette for 
March 26, 1812, contains the picture of 
the Gerrymander, on a reduced scale 
which you have reproduced in the ‘‘Field 
Book of the War of 1812,’’ and in the 
‘* Historical Record.’’ It has not, of 
course, the outline map of the remainder | 
of the county of Essex, which you added 
from the map in the second broadside ; 
which map, by the way, is copied from 
the ‘* Weekly Messenger,’’ of March 6, 
1812. In the original Gerrymander to 
the right of the lower part of his wing, 
will be found what was intended for a 
caricature of Gov. Gerry, the brow and a 
portion of the nose being formed by the 
boundary of the town of Andover, the 
end of the nose by that of Middleton, 
and the mouth and chin by that of 
Lynnfield. Your engraver, probably not 
being aware of the fact, has failed to 
reproduce this feature of the picture. 

The heading to this cut is: ‘* Zhe Gerry- 
mander. Anewspecies of Monster which 
appeared in the Zssex South District in 
January last.” After the cut, a motto: 
‘* O generation of Vipers ! who hath warned 
you of the wrath to come,”’ follows, what 
you have printed from p. 504, col. 2 line 33 
to the end of p. 505. (The horrid Mon- 
ster was denominated a Gerry-mander,’’) 
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with this addition, ‘‘a name that must 
exceedingly gratify the parental bosom of 
our worthy Chief Magistrate, and prove 
so highly flattering to his ambition, that 
the Doctor may confidently expect in 
return for his ingenuity and fidelity, some 
benefits a little more substantial than the 
common reward of virtue.” There are 
two more paragraphs in the same style of 
writing. 

I have never seen a copy of the broad- 
side of 1812; but from the description of 
a friend (John W. Parker, Esq. of 
Roxbury,) who has, I think it must have 
been printed from the wood-cut and type 
used in the Boston Gazette. 

The election next year, Monday, April 
5, 1813, resulted in favor of the federalists, 
which caused great rejoicing by that party. 
The Gerrymander district cast 2909 votes 
for Strong as governor, and 2739 for 
Varnum, a majority of 370 against the 
party which created it. tthe Columbian 
Centinel’’ for the Wednesday following, 
contained a squib from the ‘Salem 
Gazette’’ of Tuesday announcing the death 
of ‘‘ the far-famed and ill-begotten Mon- 
ster, the GERRYMANDER,” who had 
been ‘ pining ever since the last November, 
when he terribly strained himself in 
attempting to swa//ow one of his parents.’’. 
The article is illustrated by a wood-cut of 
the skeleton of the Gerrymander facing a 
different way from the monster itself, and 
with this inscription at the left of the 


Picture: 6 Fayched 1812. 
Died 1813.”’ 


The ‘ Boston Gazette’ for Thursday, 
April 15, contained an article, also copied 
from the Salem Gazette, beginning thus :— 

**OpiTuaRy NotTICcE.”’ 

‘€On Monday, the 5th inst. being first 
Monday of April, at his seat ‘Outside of 
Essex County,’ departed this life—or 
left this for a /ower and more congenial 
world—the infamous 

GERRYMANDER 
in the fourteenth month in his age. 

‘* Having made a conspicuous figure as 
a political character, some notice appears 
to be due to his memory.’’ 


Then follows a mock account of his life, 
sickness, death and burial. The article is 
illustrated by a cut of a coffin in which the 
skeleton of the Gerrymander can be seen 
coiled up. At each side of the coffin are 
the names of three bearers, namely: ‘* The 
Russian Mediation,’’ ‘*‘ Henry Plot’’ and 
‘*Scalping of Gen. Winchester ;’’ to the 
left, ‘* Norfolk Armistice,’’ ‘‘ Impressment 
of Seamen’’ and ‘‘Demo. Gain in N. 
Hampshire,’’ to the right. A list of the 
mourners and a hymn sung at the funeral 
are given; also a cut of a gravestone on 
which is the inscription: 

““ IN 
MEMORY 
OF THE 
GERRYMANDER. 
Harcuep Fes. 11. 1812. 
Diep APRIL 5, 1813. 


How sleep the fiends who sink to dust, 
By all the good and virtuous curst!” 


The legislature chosen in 1813, altered 
the districts back to their former shape, at 
its recent session. 

The ‘‘ Massachusetts Manual and Po- 
litical and Historical Register for the 
Political Year from June, 1814 to June, 
1815, by William Burdick,’’ contains at 
page go, a skeleton of the Gerryman- 
der similar to that in the ‘‘ Columbian 
Centinel,’’ but on a reduced scale. 

The late Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, 
in his ‘‘ Specimens of Newspaper Litera- 
ture,’”’ vol. 1. p. 91, gives the same 
account of the origin of the Gerrymander 
picture which you have given in the 
REcorD. It. seems hardly probable that 
Mr. Buckingham could be mistaken upon 
a subject on which he had such opportu- 
nities of being correctly informed as this, 
and yet if his account be true, and the 
Gerrymander picture was drawn in the 
editorial closet of Major Benjamin Russell, 
it is strange that the picture made its 
appearance in the columns of his brother’s 
newspaper and not in his own; and that 
the former—the ‘‘ Boston Gazette’’ pub- 
lished by Russell and Cutler appears to 
have devoted more space subsequently to 
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the monster than the latter—‘‘ the Co- 
lumbian Centinel’’ published by Benjamin 
Russell. 

John H. Dexter, Esq., of Boston, who 
was an apprentice to Major Benjamin 
Russell, informed me a few weeks ago, 
that he remembered a drawing of the 
Gerrymander in the ‘‘ Centinel’’ ‘office, 
which he supposed to be the original 
picture. He thinks that it was brought to 


the office by Edward Horsman, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, of which Arnold 
Wells was president. Healwaysunderstood 
that it was drawn by Mr. Horsman. Mr, 
Dexter remarked that he was a mere boy 
at the time and did not then take much 
interest in the matter. 
Joun Warp DEan. 
Boston, Mass Nov. 1872. 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


The REcorpD is indebted to Honorable WINsLow 
C. Watson of Port Kent, N. Y. for the follow- 
ing: 

The invaluable province of the REcorD 
constitutes it the medium for garnering up 
the scattered fragments of our annals, to 
unravel the complicated skeins of doubtful 
questions and to correct the errors or 
inadvertencies. of historical writers. I 
deem it the duty of every student of 
history to bring tythes and offerings in the 
accumulation of the treasures of such a 
literary store-house. In this spirit I ven- 
ture to suggest the correction of a state- 
ment by one of the most authentic and 
cautious writers who has ever discussed 
the historical affairs of this continent. 

Mr. Grahame, in his Colonial history 
of the United States,! remarks that Sir 
William Johnson immigrated to this coun- 
try in the ‘‘ capacity of a common soldier.”’ 
Were this assertion accurate, it would be 
far from discreditable to the memory of 
Johnson. Had he started from so humble 


1 eg Grahame, LL. D. was born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, on the 21st of December, 1790, and was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was admitted to the practice of law, at the Scottish 
bar, in 1812. In 1826, ill health compelled him 
to seek a different climate when he settled in the 
South of England. There he commenced writing 
a history of the United States, whose institutions 
he greatly admired. The first two volumes appear- 
ed in 1827. The history was continued down to 
the year 1776, when two more volumes appeared, 
in 1836. The work being thoroughly American in 
spirit, was little noticed in England. It was gene- 
rally commended by W. H. Prescott, in the “N. A. 
Review,” in 1841, and an American edition was 


an origin and carved out for himself the 
extraordinary political and military dis- 
tinction he achieved, it would have tended 
to enhance our admiration of a singularly 
brilliant career. 

Mr. Stone, the accomplished biogra- 
pher of Johnson brought to the inves- 
tigation of his subject habits of the most 
careful and industrious research, which 
were enlightened by access to all the 
documentary evidence in existence illus- 
trative of Johnson’s history. He states 
that Sir William Johnson, was of Irish 
extraction, that he belonged to an ancient 
and honorable family, that he came to 
this country as the agent of his uncle, Sir 
Peter Warren, for the purpose of assuming 
the superintendence of a vast estate on 
the banks of the Mohawk, which Sir Peter 
had then recently purchased. Johnson, 
when this high responsibility was entrusted 
to him, was in early youth. The various 
accounts range in fixing his precise age, 
from eighteen to twenty-three years. Sir 


published in Philadelphia, in 1844. In a two 
volume edition published in 1846, the late Josiah 
Quincy published a Memoir of Grahame, who died 
in July, 1842; and he subsequently published a 
work entitled “The Memory of the late James 
Grahame, the Historian of the -United States, 
vindicated from the charges of Mr. Bancroft.” 

Declining health compelled Dr. Grahame to 
relinquish his task, and we have only a colonial 
history of the United States from his pen. He is 
regarded by American students as the most correct 
historian of that period of our history, He is not 
so brilliant an essayist as Mr. Bancroft, but much 
safer to follow as to facts and opinions,— 
[EpiTor.] 
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Peter Warren was a brother of Johnson’s 
mother, and a distinguished naval com- 
mander in the British service who ulti- 
mately attained a high rank. Mr. Stone 
presents this statement obviously unquali- 
fied in his mind by any doubt or hesitation 
and it may be accepted I think, as correct 
and conclusive: This may seem too trivial 
a point to demand serious discussion, but 
it should be recollected that Johnson is an 
historic character and that the incidents 
of the early manhood of such a person 
possess uncommon value and significance. 
A mistake in a fact asserted by an author 
of the high consideration of Mr. Grahame 
if uncontradicted, would readily be ac- 
cepted as a truth and thus a grave error be 
impressed upon the future page of history. 

Few names connected with our colonial 
epoch are so familiar with the popular 
mind, as that of Sir William Johnson, 
but the events which created this reputa- 
tion are but vaguely understood. Fiction 
and tradition have shed so much artificial 
light, such a glamour as to obscure the 
real elements of his fame and greatness. 
The actualities of his career impart suffi- 
cient romance to his history, without the 
embellishments that fiction and shadowy 
legends have entwined around it. His 


remarkable position in youth—his wild . 


border life—his strange associations with 
the Indians, the amazing influence he 
wielded by the steady grasp he maintained 
over their inconstant affections, their 
revelations to him of the ‘‘Health Wa- 
ters’’ of Saratoga, his Baronial opulence 
and splendour, the exploits of a self- 
taught and untuitioned soldier, his wound 
and victories, his mysterious death and 
the bright contrast his nobility of charac- 
ter exhibits to the cold insatiate and 
bloody ferocity of his son have conspired 
for a century to form, with the masses, the 
qualities of an ideal hero, The biogra- 
phy of Mr. Stone presents an accurate 
and comprehensive narration of Johnson’s 
life, but it is unfortunately too voluminous 
for general circulation. It is however a 
pure and reliable fountain, from which 
other writers may draw the material for a 
new work ina more popular form. The 
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reference to this work, recalls an opinion 
that in common with many others who 
delight in historic studies, I have long 
entertained, that the two most eminent 
and successful writers on American history 
who have yet appeared were both foreign- 
ers. This fact if it exists, at the first 
glance appears singular and invidious, but 
it should not be regarded as a disparage- 
ment to American literature. A writer 
occupying a more remote and therefore 
calmer standpoint with no superiority of 
genius, or higher industry, but with equal 
appliances to aid his investigations, must 
contemplate the scenes he proposes to 
describe with an impartiality, and he will 
delineate them with an independence, that 
cannot be emulated by an author who may 
have mingled in the events, or whose 
passions and prejudices have been inflam- 
ed by their memory. Our own Prescott, - 
Irving and Motley, are illustrious exam- 
ples of the intellectual triumphs that may 
be achieved by the alien in exploring the 
realms of another people. James Gra- 
hame was a Scotchman, an advocate of 
Edinburgh. Years of patient research and 
unfaltering toil, enabled him to produce 
incomparably the most able and accurate 
history of our Colonial age that has ever 
been written. It is rarely impaired by 
any accidental blemishes similar to the 
one I have ventured to unveil. Botta was 
an Italian, but like Grahame cherished a 
deep sympathy in the cause of universal 
liberty, and was an ardent and hopeful 
admirer of the free institutions of Ameri- 
ca. His history of the American Revo- 
lution has no rival in its clear and dis- 
criminating narration of events, in the 
philosophical spirit, in its unpretentious 
force and beauty of style with which he 
scrutinizes the springs and motives of 
action, and the sagacity with which he 
traces effects from their causes, tending in 
an unerring but perilous progress to Inde- 
pendence. Other writers have successfully 
expatiated in this rich field, but in the 
combination of the qualities I have enu- 
merated, Botta is still transcendent. Los- 
sing in his ‘‘ Field Book’’ has marked out 
to himself a path fresh and untrodden by 
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any previous writer. He fascinates and 
will continue to attract, by a glowing and 
graphic account of transactions both civil 


and military, by personal incidents and. 


local traditions, by anecdotes and subor- 
dinate events and individual achievements. 
These characteristics, altho’ not embraced 
within the scope of general history, will 
always, in his volumes, interest and de- 
light. The life of Washington by Irving, 
glows in every page with the fervour of 
his patriotic sensibilities and is impressed 
by the simple eloquence of his pen. The 


plan of his work necessarily comprehended 
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a review of the Revolution, but Washing- 
ton was the august central point of the 
narration, and while he rapidly traces 
events as they transpired, to the author, 
all occurrences not directly associated 
with the career of Washington were rela- 
tively unimportant and subsidiary to the 
illustration of the character and career 
of his great subject. Bancroft is still in 
the severe crucible of stern criticism, and 
until he has successfully emerged from 
that ordeal, his reputation as an historian 
must be esteemed obscured and undeter- 
mined. 





FRIENDS MEETING HOUSES ON LONG ISLAND. 


The RecorD is indebted to Mr. HENRY ONDER- 
DONK, Jr., for the following minutes concern- 
ing the meeting houses of Friends, on Lon 
Island, in addition to those already treated of 
by him: At BETHPAGE. 

Thos. Powell removed here from Hunt- 
ington, about 1688; and appeared as an 
active Friend, as early as 1686. ‘Ata 
quarterly meeting, 1697-8, 26¢h of 12th 
mo., it was agreed that a meeting be kept 
every five weeks on a First day at Beth- 
page.’’ In 1698 and 1704, Thos. Chalkley 
held meetings here. 

1706, 24th of 6th mo.—‘‘ Meetings are 
to be kept at Thos. Powell’s, the last First 
day in every month.’’ 1716, ‘* Meetings 
are to be kept First days as usual.’’ 

1722, 27th of 6th mo.—Jno. Fothergill, 
came to Thos. Powell’s and had an eve- 
ning meeting there. 1725, Thos. Chalkley 
had a comfortable evening meeting at 
Thos. Powell’s. 1727, ‘‘ Meetings is kept 
on the third First day of each month.’’ 
1732, ‘* Meetings are constantly kept on 
First days and Week-days.’’ 

1742, 31st of 1st mo.—‘*The Yearly 
meeting having recommended to each 
monthly meeting to make a subscription 
toward building a meeting house at Beth- 
page, a committee agree with a carpenter, 
by the great, to build it, for which they 
have begun to get timber already, Joseph 
Latham is to buy boards and nails.’’ 1744, 


26th of 6th mo. ‘Friends agree with 
Daniel Powell about his building the house 
and making the seats in it.’ £ 47.10 is 
paid him, 

1744, 17th of 1st mo.—Three acres of 
land including the meeting house (then on 
the south side of the road) are laid out by 
Samuel Willis, surveyor. 

1755, 25th of 8th mo.—‘*Com® is to 
finish the stable and repair some of the 
benches.’’—Cost £ 1. 16. 7. 

1762, 27th of 10th mo.—‘‘John and 
Henry Whitson and Samuel Willets are 
appointed to remove the grave-stones and 
do up the graves of those that have no 
near relations.’’—The burying place is on 
the south side of the road in the woods, 
parts of which are now enclosed. Some 
graves now (1872) have marble head- 
stones, others have locust slabs with the 
initials rudely cut in. 

1764, 15th of 1st mo.—Samuel Notting- 
ham attended the Half Years meeting here. 

1774, 27th of 7th mo.—* The Bethpage 
meeting house wants some repairs and 
should be enlarged. A Com* are to view 
it and judge what is necessary to be done; 
and if an addition [14 feet in length] or 
repairing should be necessary, to provide 
materials and proceed to the work; and 
they may disburse the money or take it up 
to answer the purpose at the charge of the 
Monthly meeting.”’ 
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1779, 29th of 9th mo.—The meeting at 
Sequetauge, is discontinued and the mem- 
bers joined to Bethpage.’ 

1781, 26th of 12th mo.—Bethpage sub- 
scribed £ 95 9. 4. toward Friends’ school 
stock.—1786, 29¢h of 3d@ mo.—A school 
house being now wanted, at Bethpage one 
is built ata cost of £ 29 4. 1.— 1788, the 
monthly meeting’s stock for schools is di- 
vided ; Bethpage’s share is £ 29 14, and 
the school house. 

1816, 84 mo.—‘*‘ The Quarterly meet- 
ing, approve that a meeting house be built 
at Bethpage, $ 1250 is to be collected in 
our quarter. Samuel Willets and Sam- 
uel Jones of Jericho, are to receive the 
money.’’ After completing the building, 
there was a surplus of $175, which was 
(1818) paid to the Westbury meeting to 
provide further accommodations for horses 
and carriages at the time of Quarterly 
meeting there. * *° 


! 1722, John Fothergill had a meeting at Seque- 
tauge, with a few Friends and some other people. 
1725, Thos. Chalkley “had a serviceable meeting 
at Amos Willet’s house, He invited his neighbors 
who came and received us with hearts full of good- 
will and those not of our society were well satisfied 
with the meeting. 1727, I was at the yearly meet- 
ing, in 7th mo., which was large, many Friends 
and others coming to it over the Plains.””-—1742, 
meetings are kept on First days at Ri. Willet’s.— 
1761, The house where Friends meet, hold their 
meetings, wants repairing and they propose to repair 
it amongst themselves, on condition that they be 
excused from assisting to repair that at Westbury. 
—1759, A Fifth day meeting is appointed; as the 
monthly meeting wish Friends to observe some 
other day beside First-day.—1767, A proposition 
to build a meeting house is referred.—1775, Con- 
sidering the smallness of the meeting at Sequetaug 
the monthly meeting apprehend there may be a 
service in visiting it—1779, The Com®* of visitors 
are of the mind that it will be best that the meetin 
should be discontinued and Friends there, deeme 
members of the Preparative meeting at Bethpage. 


2 Cow Neck subscribed $56; Matinecock, 
$122.50; and Westbury $171.50. The site of the 
house was removed from the South to the North 
side of the road. 


5 The present meeting house at Westbury was 
built in 1801. The Com® estimated the cost of a 
building 54 by 38 feet and 21 feet posts, at £ 600. 
The actual cost besides the material from the old 
house was £ 828. g. 10. This increase was owin 
to the rise cf materials and laborers, wages. O 


1826, 22d of 9th mo.—Thos. Shillitoe 
says: ‘‘the Bethpage meeting house is 
placed in a solitude and a retired situation 
and pretty much in the centre of a small 
full grown wood. ‘The horses are tied to 
the trees round about the house.’ Every 
thing has a rustic appearance, a simplicity 
that strikes a stranger.”’ 

At Cow NECK Now MANHASSET. 

1702, 16th of 6th mo.—Thos. Story says: 
We went to Great Neck’ to the house of Wm. 
Mott a young man lately convinced by the 
ministry of Thos. Thompson, where we 
had a large meeting, there being many of 
other people with us, and all very sedate.’’ 
Story visited Mott’s again in 1704; and 
lodged at the widow Pearsall’s. 

1702, 4th of 12th mo.—‘‘ Wm. Mott did 
propose to the Monthly meeting that it 
was his desire to have a meeting settled at 
his house.’’ 

1703, 27th of oth mo.—‘ The meeting 
that use to be kept once a month is for 
time to come to be kept on the last Sixth 
day of every month at Wm. Mott’s.’’ 

1703, 8th mo.—S. Bownas says: ‘‘Friends 
appointed a meeting for me at Jacob 
Daughty’s, Cow Neck, there not having 
been any there before. We set out from 
John Rodman’s, Bayside, and were late, as 
the tide and high fresh water obliged us 
to ride the furthest way round ;° and when 
we came to the meeting, a Friend was 
preaching on universal grace, but he soon 
left off and I took it up and had a power- 
ful blessed meeting.’’ 

1704, 4th of 11th mo.—‘‘A meeting 
every First day for the worship of God is 
settled at Jacob Daughty’s and to continue 
for this winter season.’’ 

1706, 25¢h of 3¢ mo.—‘‘ The Friends 
of the meeting at Cow Neck and Mad 


this sum New York monthly meeting gave £ 256. 
2. 10; Jericho, £ 84; and Westbury £ 380. The 
remains of the old house sold for £ 53. 12. 5. and 
the monthly meeting paid the balance, £44. 18. 11. 


1 A horse shed has since been built. 


? Great Neck (formerly called Mad Nan’s Neck) 
constituted a part of the Cow Neck Meeting. 


8 The bridge over Little Neck creek running to 
“the Alley” had not then been built. 
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Nan’s Neck desire that the meetings kept, 
one First day at Jacob Daughty’s and the 
other at Wm. Mott’s, be still continued 
at the 11th hour, summer and winter.’”’ 
1708, Daughty having removed away the 
meeting was kept at Ri. Cornwell’s, and 
the Sixth day meeting at Wm. Hutching’s, 
Cow Neck. 

1715, 25th of 12th mo.—The Friends 
on Cow Neck and Great Neck desire to be 
transferred from the Flushing to the West- 
bury monthly meeting.—1715,---‘* Wm. 
Mott and Ri. Cornwell are chosen to take 
care how the meetings at the two Necks 
are kept and how Friends are in reality.’’ 

1719, 28th of 9th mo.—‘* Concluded 
that it is needful that a meeting house be 
built at Cow Neck. The place and di- 
mensions to be left to Joseph Latham, 
Wm. Hutchins, James Jackson, Wm. Mott, 
Jeremiah Williams and Ri. Cornwell.’’ 

1722, 28th of 6th mo.—Jno. Fothergill 
says: ‘*We went to a meeting at Cow 
Neck, which was very large, and the Lord 
made way for his own name and testimony, 
so that many both Friends and others were 
humblingly affected therewith.’’ 


1725, 10th mo.'—Thos. Chalkley says: 
‘‘the day being snowy and stormy and 
the shortest in the year, we went 18 in 
company from Thos. Pearsall’s [Cedar 
Swamp] to Cow Neck, where we had a 
good meeting and much larger than we 


could expect. We then went to Joseph 
Latham’s and had a tender open meeting 
there.’’ 1737.—*‘I went from Flushing 
with my old friend Jos. Latham to his 
house. Our conversation was pleasant. 
We remembered our walking to and from 
school in the suburbs of London when we 
were beaten, stoned and abused for being 
the children of Quakers.’’ 

1736-7, Jan. 1st.—Joseph Latham for 
Z£, 6 sells Friends one acre and 19 square 
roods of land at Cow Neck on which 
Friends meeting house and stable stand, 
on the road leading from Herricks to Gil- 
dersleeve’s creek. 


1 According to the old calendar, March was the 
first month, and December, as its name imports, 
was the roth month, 
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1737, 26th of 8th mo.—‘*‘ A Com’ is to 
speak to such as profess Truth on the Neck, 
that walk disorderly or are negligent in 
coming to meetings.’’ 

1744. Phebe Dodge of Cow Neck goes 
on a religious visit to the Jerseys and in 
1752, she had divine drawings in her mind 
and the approbation of her husband Tris- 
tram to visit Friends in England and Wales. 

1755, 27th of 8th mo.—** A Com* is to 
take a view of the meeting house and sta- 
ble, and see what repairs they want, and 
get a carpenter and provide meterials to 
mend them, and prepare money which is 
to be repaid them.”’ 

1762, 27th of 10th mo.—‘* Adam Mott 
is to remove the grave stones and do up 
the graves of those who have no relations.”’ 

1763. ‘* Cow Neck meeting house needs 
repairing, and Friends there are willing to 
do it within themselves,’’ 

1775, 28th of 6th mo.—** Considering 
the smallness of the meeting at Cow Neck, 
the monthly meeting apprehend there may 
be a service in visiting them.’’ 

1776, 15th of 3d mo.—*‘ I Phebe Dodge 
of Cow Neck having for some years, been 
under a concern of mind on the account 
of holding negroes as slaves and bejng 
possessed of a negro.woman, Rachel, I am 
fully satisfied it is my duty as also a chris- 
tian act to set her at liberty, and I do 
hereby set her free from bondage and 
manumit her.' 

1780, 31st of 5th mo.—More ground 
being needed around the meeting house 
half an acre is purchased of Adrian On- 
derdonk, the expense of which with the 
fence is £ 19 8. 

1781, 26th of 12th mo. —The meeting 
subscribed £ 150, toward the school stock. 
When the stock was divided (1788) the 
share of Cow Neck was £ 81 0. 2. 

1782, 7th of oth mo.—‘*‘ Died at (Cow 
Neck) Phebe Dodge aged 83, a minister in 
good esteem near 60 years, and continued 
lively in the Truth to the last.”’ 

1782, 27th of 11th mo.—The meeting 
house is taken up by soldiers, and Friends 


1 Wm. Mott owned 14 slaves all of whom he 
manumitted. 
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there deprived of itsuse. A Com* apply 
to Col. Wormb by whose order it was taken, 
for it to be restored; but he refused to give 
it up. Friends then petition Gov’ Rob- 
ertson' who writes to Col. Wormb and the 
house is restored. 

1783, 24th of 4th mo.—The meeting 
house has been again taken by the soldiers, 
and used as a guard-house for some time 
past. On application it is restored to 
Friends. Repairs are necessary, as con- 
siderable damage has been done, especi- 
ally to the seats and fence.* Cost £ 25 
18. 3d. 

1785, 30th of 11th mo. The Cow Neck 
Preparative meeting propose to remove 
the place of holding their meetings to one 
more convenient. Negatived. 

1786, 29th of 11th mo. The Westbury 
stove is to be put in the Cow Neck meeting 
house and more pipe bought; but as the 
season is late it is not put up. The stove 
not answering one is bought (1709) at a 
cost of £10. 15. 3 

1788, 24¢h of oth mo. The Cow Neck 
meeting wants a school house built, the 


place where school is now held being 
inconvenient. 

1808, 74 mo. ‘The prospect of build- 
ing a new meeting house and the site are 
referred to the monthly meeting. The 
Com’ report that a better house is needed, 
but the building should be suspended for 
the present, as the people are not united 
in the place where to put it. In 1809 the 
Com* think best that a new house should 
be built and set on land of Thos. Appleby 
on the road leading down the neck 100 rods 
from the corner, as being much more in 
the centre of Friends than where it now is. 

1812, 34 mo. The building and site 
being referred to the monthly meeting it 
is concluded to put it on the old ground 
near where the old house now stands. 
The dimensions proposed are 38 by 28 
feet and 18 feet posts, the cost to be 
$1250. Cow Neck subscribes $ 300. Re- 
ferred to the Quarterly meeting for assist- 
ance, if approved. 1813, 1s¢ mo. The 
building completed cost $ 1547.25, the old 
stuff sold for $ 24.98, and so that $ 272.27 
was yet wanting. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ANCIENT EASTERN BOUNDARY OF 
New York.—I notice an article over the 
signature of ‘‘ INQuIRER,’’ in the November 
No. of the Recorp, asking an ‘‘ Explana- 
tion of a discrepancy’’ between the de- 
scription of the boundaries in the original 
charter of New York, as granted by 
Charles II to the Duke of York in 1664, 
and the subsequent accounts of it. 

The grant, as stated by ‘‘Inquirer,’’ com- 
prises ‘‘ all the land from the West side of 
Connecticut to the East side of Delaware 
bay.’’ The question arose whether New 
York bounded on Connecticut river, or on 
the province of Connecticut, and it was a 
fact material to the issue, whether the 
word ‘‘ river’ was inserted in the charter 
to the Duke immediately after the word 


} British Military Governor, at New York. 


2 The fence was probably used for fuel by the 
soldiers. 


** Connecticut,’’ as a part of the descrip- 
tion of his boundary. 

‘*Inquirer’’ further alleges that Smith, 
Trumbull and Bancroft, misquote the 
Charter, by stating it to include all the 
land from the West side of the Connecti- 
cut river to the Delaware, thus interpola- 
ting the word ‘‘ river.’’ 

I do not think those historians are 
obnoxious to this criticism, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

The original Charter of 1664, having 
been granted while the Dutch were in the 
quiet possession of the New Netherlands, 
was considered of doubtful validity. 
After the surrender of the province to the 
English, a new Charter was issued to the 
Duke on the 29th day of June, 1674, in 
almost the precise terms of. the former, 
but which contains the word “ river’ after 
‘* Connecticut.”’ 

~ This /at#ter is the Charter under which 









the Duke continued to hold the province, 
and is the one referred to by the above 
named writers, in their description of its 
boundaries. 

In the instructions which were issued by 
the royal Duke to Col. Rich’d Nicolls, on 
the second day of April, 1694, twenty-one 
days after the first charter was issued, he 
referred to its boundaries, and uses the 
identical description, verbatim, which was 
contained in his first patent, dut with the 
addition of the word “‘ river’ after ** Con- 
necticut.” 

Chalmers who had access to the original 
State papers in London, states, in his 
Political Annals, that King Charles grant- 
ed to his brother the Duke, in 1664, the 
region extending from the Western danks 
of Connecticut, to the Eastern shore of 
the Delaware. He omits however to 
quote’the language of the charter. 

It would be interesting to examine the 
record of the charter of 1664, in the 
State paper office in London for a solution 
of this question. 

I would not be at all surprised, if it 
should be found that the omission of the 
important word ‘‘ siver’’ in the original 
charter of 1664, on record at Albany, was 
an error of the copyist. 

O. H. M. 

Buffalo, Novr. 23a, 1872. 





OLDEST BOOKS IN AMERICA.—lI notice 
in the November No. of the REcorD, page 
522, an article relative to the oldest 
(books) in America. The claim of 
Brewster, of Boston, is very easily brushed 
aside, for in the beginning of the 16th 
century books began to be common in 
comparison with what they had been, and 
yet not so common as to cause them to be 
sent to the rag-dealer as now; and being 
treasured up by the people of those times, 
after generations preserved them on ac- 
count of their age. Noticing your re- 


marks relative to the age of certain books, 
induced me to ascertain the age of some 
works in the library of Rev. John C. Lord 
D. D. of this city. The Venerable Doctor 
has a volume of St. Augustine’s works, 
folio, the imprint of which bears date 
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1470. He has several other works rang- 
ing from 1480 to 1499; and also a 
vellum, a manuscript of 1326. His libra- 
ry is well worth looking at; and it is 
generally understood that after he has 
passed away, his books, in which his life 
almost seemed bound up, will not be 
scattered, but find a resting place in the 
alcoves of this institution. AM 


Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE First SABBATH SCHOOL IN THE 
U. S.—In the number of the Recorp’ for 
August, Miss Sarah Colt of Paterson, N. J. 
is credited with the honor of gathering 
‘the First Sabbath School in the United 
States.’’ She began this philanthropic 
labor in 1794, when she was eleven years 
of age, and was engaged in sabbath school 
instructiou for forty years. But her’s was 
not the first sabbath school in this coun- 
try. A regularly organized school for 
religious instruction on the sabbath, was 
in existence in Bethlehem, Conn. in the 
year 1740, and has maintained an unbro- 
ken organization from that date to the 
present time. The pastor of the church, 
Dr. Bellamy, started the school. 

J. H. Tempve. 

Framingham, Mass. 





HutTcHinson’s History oF MAssAcHu- 
SETTS. Second Edition, London, 1760. 
—Having recently examined several copies 
of this work and compared them with a 
copy of the ‘‘Second Edition, London, 
1765,’’ I find they are the same in all re- 
spects except the date on the title page. 
All have the same typographical errors 
and the following references to dates later 
than 1760. 

Page 15, in a note referring to Captain 
Dudley we read: ‘‘He married a second 
time in his old age, and had a new set of 
children; and it is very remarkable that 
he was a captain in 1597, and in 1764 two 
of his grand-children are living.’’ 

Page 35, note, reference is made to 
‘* An instance of mortality among Indians 
of Nantucket in the year 1763.”’ 

Again, page 459, note, ‘‘ The great- 
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grand-son of Papmunnuck was considered 
the chief speaker of Cape Indians in 
1761. 

Page 510, note, ‘‘From the year 1642 
to the year 1764, inclusive, 2124 persons 
have received degrees at Harvard Col- 
lege.’’ 

Page 511, note, Harvard College burnt 
‘‘in January 1764.”’ 

These notes prove that the book must 
have been printed as late as 1764, and 
that the 1765 title is probably correct. 
But as Mr. Deane in his paper on Hutch- 
inson, (Hist. Mag. Vol. 1 p. 97—102,) 
makes no allusion to them, it is possible 
that there may be copies extant in which 
they do not occur, If there are any such 
copies to be found it would prove that the 
claim of the Hutchinson’s that the first 
volume was originally published in Lon- 
den was just and that some of these 1760 
title pages were left over and used on a 
later edition. 

Concerning the 1765 title page, after 
proving by a conjecture that the 1760 title 
is erroneous, Mr. Deane says, ‘‘ Subse- 
quently, anew title was printed, correcting 
the error, and was pasted into some of the 
copies. This is observable in the copy in 
the college library.”’ ; 

The 1765 copy before me does not seem 
to have been thus corrected, but is sewed 
in the same as the 1760 copy. 

; W. H. 

Spring field, Mass., January, 1873. 


Notes ON Kentucky.—About forty 
years ago a series of very interesting 
papers, numbering probably nearly fifty, 
entitled as above, appeared in a Kentucky 
paper, published in Lexington I think, 
and were extensively republished by the 
weekly papers throughout the West. They 
were devoted mainly to early-time Ken- 
tucky history, and to biographical sketches 
of the heroic men who were conspicuously 
identified with the pioneer history of ‘‘the 
dark and bloody ground.’’ Who was 
their author? And were they ever pub- 
lished in book form? 

I. S. 

Newark, Ohio. 


THe CHARTER OF KiNG CHARLES TO 
THE DuKE or YorK, oF 1664. AN 
ERRoR CoRRECTED.—The writer in the 
November number of the REcoRD over 
the signature of ‘‘ INQuriRER,’”’ on ‘‘ The 
ancient Eastern Boundary of New York,”’ 
was mistaken in regard to the fact on 
which his inquiry was founded. Although 
in numerous copies of the charter of King 
Charles to the Duke of York of 1664, 
and also in the record of it in the office 
of the Secretary of State of New York, 
the word river after that of Connecticut 
is omitted in the description of territory, 
yet the word river in that place is found 
in the original in the State Library at 
Albany. The argument, therefore, of 
‘*Inquirer,’’ that the Eastern limit of 
New York under it was the colony and not 
the river Connecticut, falls to the ground. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that the 
error, doubtless first perpetuated at an 
early day in the record of the charter in 
the Secretary’s office, should have been 
continued to this time without detection. 
Leaming and Spicer’s grants relating to 
New Jersey, published in 1758, contains 
what purports to be an official copy of the 
charter, certified by the Deputy Secretary 
of New York, ‘‘the thirtieth of October 
in the tenth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne’”’ (1712) in which the word viver 
following Connecticut is not found, so the 
word is wanting in a copy in the Colonial 
history of New York, edited by Dr. 
O’Callaghan (vol. 2, p. 295.) For his 
authority for the copy he cites ‘* New 
York Book of Patents, I, 10g, in the 
office of the Secretary of State, Albany.”’ 
The charter is also found in Thompson’s 
History of Long Island, with the same 
omission. Dr. Brodhead in the second 
volume of his history of New York, at 
page 16, quotes, between inverted com- 
mas, what purports to be the words of the 
charter as follows; ‘‘all the land from the 
West side of Connecticut to the East side 
of Delaware bay,’’ and in a foot note, 
after referring to many authorities, he thus 
concludes his cifations; ‘‘ The original 
patent beautifully engrossed in the State 
Library at Albany; a copy in the appen- 











dix Note A.’’ In the copy in the appendix, 
the word river is omitted and for his 
authority for the copy he cites at the foot 
of it, first, ‘*‘ Original in State Library, 
Albany,’’ and then ‘‘ Leaming and Spicer 
3—8, New York Colonial Documents, II. 
295, 298.’’ The error of these, appa- 
rently authentic copies, as well as of the 
statements in the article of ‘‘ Inquirer,”’ 
has been ascertained by a recent examina- 
tion of the original by the State Librarian 
and others. 

The question whether the word ‘ river’ is 
in the charter of New York of 1664, in 
the connection before stated, is one of 
historical curiosity, rather than of practi- 
cal importance, for it has not been doubted 
that it was found in the subsequent charter 
to the Duke of York of 1774, under 
which latter charter it might be as well 
claimed that New York extended Eastward 
to Connecticut river, as under the former. 

VERIFICATION. 





DEATH oF AN OLD New-YorKER.—On 
Monday the 8th inst., departed this life 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bockenhoven, of the last 
Century, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
this city, of which she was anative. She 
was born 2oth July 1699, so that she had 
nearly completed her hundredth year ; and 
was the third of 14 children of Abraham 
Van Gelder, of whom now remains none 
except the youngest, (who bears the father’s 
name) who is in his 84th year, and enjoys 
a remarkable share of health. The name 
the old lady, his sister, acquired by mar- 
riage, is now become totally extinct by her 
death, having long since lost her sons. 

Greenleaf’s New York Fournal, 

April 13, 1799- 
W. K. 





First Wuite CHILD BORN IN KEN- 
tTucky.—In a foot-note on page 449, vol. 
I. of the Recorp, Gen. William Clark is 
mentioned asa native of Kentucky. This 
is doubtless an error. I think there was no 
white child born in Kentucky until after the 
birthofGen. Wm. Clark. According tothe 
“American Encyclopedia’’ and ‘‘ Western 
Annals,’’ he was born in Albemarle county, 
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Virginia, August 1st,1770. Boone, Knox, 
Stewart and three others explored Ken- 
tucky in 1769, and for two years there- 
after, and during those two years there 
were no families settled in Kentucky, 
although other bold pioneers explored the 
country. Col. Daniel Boone did not 
remove his family to Kentucky until 1775, 
and he said his wife and daughters were 
the first white women that ever stood on 
the Kentucky soil.’ 
I. S. 
Newark, Ohio. 





ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF CHESTER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Clarkson, in his life of 
Penn, states that when the ship Welcome 
arrived at Upland in October, 1682, the 
name of this place was changed to Chester 
by William Penn, at the suggestion of his 
friend Pearson, who was a native of 
Chester in England. Thus, as Smith re- 
marks in his history of Delaware county, 
Pa., ‘‘ from a mere whim, the name of the 
oldest town; the name of the whole set- 
tled part of the province; the name that 
would naturally have a place in the affec- 
tions of a large majority of the inhabitants 
of the new province, was effaced, to grat- 
ify the caprice or vanity of a friend.”’ 

This story is probably correct, yet some 
doubt has been thrown upon it, based on 
the assumption that the place was known 
by the name of Chester before Penn’s 
arrival. So far as I am aware the only 
proof to sustain the latter theory is con- 
tained in the records of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, the minutes of which 
for a period of forty years after its estab- 
lishment, are in one large volume. Differ- 
ent authors have given what purports to 
be the first minute on record thus: 

‘‘Tenth of eleventh month 1681. A 





1 Mr. George W. Brank, in his history of ‘ Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,” recently published by Robert 
Clarke & Co. Cincinnati, says Mrs. Rhoda Vaughan, 
a resident of Lexington, and daughter of Captain 
John Holden, spoken of in Boone’s narrative, was 
the first white child born in Kentucky. Her birth 
occurred within the palisades of Boonesborough 
Fort, about 1776. Her father assisted in building 
that Fort.—[EpiTor.] 
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Monthly Meeting of Friends belonging to 
Marcus Hook, alias Chester and Upland, 
held at the house of Robert Wacde.’’ 

We must suppose that the authors in 
question did not examine the record for 
themselves, as the word CheChester dis- 
tinctly occurs instead of Chester. How- 
ever, at a meeting held ‘‘the 11th of y® 
7th m°® 1682’’—still before the arrival of 
Penn,—‘‘ It is agreed by this meeting that 
a meeting shall be held for the servis and 
Worship of God every first Day of the 
Week att the Court house att Chester.’’ 

Now what is the history of this first 
volume of minutes? It contains the evi- 
dence that about the year 1712, Thomas 
Chalkley, an eminent minister in the 
Society, and a good penman, was employ- 
ed to transcribe the original minutes into 
a large book obtained for the purpose. 
This may have been at the time when he 
was temporarily detained at Chester by 
the sickness of his wife. However correct 
he may have been in his religious views, 
he certainly had not the future local 
historian in his eye, when he transcribed 
those minutes. Fortunately the original 
record has been preserved, and although 
a part of the first date is missing, yet the 
minutes reads thus; “‘ A monthly meeting 


of friends belonging to marcus hooke &- 


upland heeld then at Robert Wad’s 
house.’’ Again ‘‘ At the men’s meeting 
at Upland, the 11th 7 mo 1682.”’ ‘It 
was then agreed y‘ a meeting be held * * 
at y° court house at Upland.”’ 

The name Upland is frequently, but 
that of Chester never, mentioned in these 
old minutes until the 11th month, 1682. 

G. S. 

West Chester, Pa. 


Joun Paut Scuott.—Mr. SAFFELL, 
RecorD, Nov. 1872, p. 509, will find in 
Pennsylvania Archives, vol. VIII, page 24, 
a petition from Capt. Schott to the Su- 
preme Executive Council, dated ‘‘Garri- 
son, Wyoming, Nov. 26th, 1779,’’ in 
which the following statement is made: 
‘*T have the honour to be a Capt" in the 
Continental Army ever since the 6th day 


of November, 1776. I had the misfortune 
to be taken Prisoner on the 26th of June, 
1777, in the Battle of Short Hills,’’ &c. 

In Hazard’s Pennsylvania Register, vol. 
IV, page 95, is an obituary notice of 
Capt. Schott, giving a short account of 
his Revolutionary services. 

The following inscriptions, taken from 
Clarke's Records may be of interest to 
Mr. Saffell : 

Sacred 
to the :memory of 
EmiLy E1iza ScHoTT 
wife of 
Joun Pau. ScHott 
and daughter of 
Captain John Markland! 
Born August 2nd 1801 (?) 
* Died November 13th 1837. 
also 
their son 
Joun Paut ScHoTt 
who died March 3oth 1853 
aged 52 years, 


Isaac CRAIG: 
Alleghany City, Pa. Nov. 20th, 1872. 


A Correction.—On page 450 of the 
REcoRD, an extract of a lettef from Gov. 
William Hull is given, dated at Detroit, 
June 16th, 1809. In a foot-note it is said 
that ‘*two months later he surrendered 
the garrison at Detroit, and his army, to 
the British.’ As said surrender took 
place August 16th, 1812, it was three 
years and two months, from the date of his 
letter to the surrender instead of two 
months only.’ 

I. S. 


Newark, Ohio. 


1 First Pa. Reg’t. See Saffel’s Records of Revo- 
lutionary War. 


2 The transcriber of the series of papers, in a 
note to one of which the error here mentioned 
occurs, had written the date of “ 1812,” instead of 
“1809.” The editor read and annotated the letters 
separately. When the proofs were read together, 
the mistake was apparent, but the editor, with a 
reprehensible lapse of vigilance, failed to correct 
his note.—[EDITor. } 











‘¢ KIsKIMINETAS.’’—Who wrote the val- 
uable series of historical and biographical 
articles published in the ‘‘ Pittsburg Ga- 
zette,’’ about the year 1835, signed Kis- 
kiminetas? ‘They gave many incidents in 
the life of Captain Samuel Brady and 
other Western Pennsylvania frontiersmen, 
also many local historical facts that are 
entitled to compilation and publication in 
book form. Were they ever thus pub- 
lished ? 

Newark, Ohio. I. S. 

Acrostic.—The deep resentment felt 
by every true American against Benedict 
Arnold after his treason in 1780, caused 
the most bitter expressions to be used by 
both tongue and pen, among these, the 
following acrostic, both terrible and beau- 
tiful in expression, appeared in Holt’s 
‘*New York Journal,’’ printed at Pough- 
keepsie, in February, 1781: 

“ Born for a curse to Nature and mankind, 
Earth's darkest realm ne'er saw so black a mind! 
Night—sable night—his crimes can never hide; 
Each is so great it gluts historic tide. 

Defunct, his memory shall ever live 

In all the glare that infamy can give. 

Curses of ages shall attend his name; 

Traitors, alone, shall glory in his fame. 
Almighty vengeance sternly waits to roll 

Rains of hot sulphur o’er his troubled soul, 
Nature looks back, with conscious error sad, 
On such a tarnished block as she had made, 

Let Hell receive him, riveted in chains, 
Damn’d to the focus of its hottest flames.” 





NarraAGANSETT! [vol. 1, No. 12, page 
557-]—The worthy Secretary of State for 
the last twenty years in Rhode Island, Mr. 
John Russell Bartlett , says “Ais word by 
common usage, is generally spelled with 
two t’s on all state documents. Mr, 
Foster is correct, however, in his remark 
that Indian names like “As should end in 
one t. The termination of e¢ to certain 
Indian words usually signifies PLACE by 
the water; hence we have Pawtucket, 
Pawtuxet, Possneganset, &c. 





1 See Indian Names of Placesin Rhode Island 
by the late Dr. Usher Parsons. Roger Williams 
says “the original meaning of the word is un- 
known.”’ R. W. in his writings spells Narraganset 
three different ways. 
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Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, the most 
accomplishéd scholar in the ancient lan- 
guages of New England, has collected 
much curious information with regard to 
the transition Indian names have under- 
gone in the New England states. What 
he has gathered would make a very inter- 
esting Paper, and if printed, will gratify 
the readers of ‘*‘ The Recorp.”’ ° 

H. T. D. 

New York, December, 1872. 





A RarE Mepat.—Mr. M. R. Steele of 
Canandaigua, New York, has kindly sent 
to the REcorD, a photograph of a brass 
medal in his possession, the size of the 
original, of which a copy is here given. 
The medal was struck by order of Queen 





A QUEEN ANNE MEDAL, 


Anne, in commemoration of the services 
of English and Dutch soldiers under the 
Earl of Galway and Duke of Schomberg, 
in Spain, in 1704; also of victories over 
the French in the West Indies or American 
Islands as they were then sometimes called. 

This medal was found in Virginia, on 
the site of an Indian settlement, and is 
considerably worn especially around its 
edges, yet clearly shows the designs and 
most of the legends. On one side is seen 
a profile of Queen Anne, surrounded by 
the legend—ANNA. D. G. MAG. BR. 
FR. ET. HIB. On the other side is seen 
a port attacked by seven ships, and above 
it a map of Spain, on which are seen the 
names of Vigos, Redand, Bayona and 
Cons. This design is surrounded by the 
legend—ANGLOR. ET. BATAV. VIR- 
TUTE. On the exergue—INCENS 
CLASSE, OPPI. (the remainder obscure), 
The medal has no date. 

Can any one give the REcorD more 
information concerning this medal ? 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


{Rev’p Mason L. WEEms."] 


Norfolk, January 25, 1805. 

D. Sir: 

I am sorry you are under such a mistake. 
I told judge W. & Genl. M.’ that you had 
printed a 2d Edit. on a paper so thin as to 
make the vol. look but half as thick as 
the former, and this to be given to new 
sub*. I said “ter, and I shall forever say 
that ¢Aizs 1s utterly wrong. Sub* will all 
think themselves entitled to books of the 
same excellent quality, and will, as Genl. 
M. well observed, think themselves cheated 
if worse books be put upon them. Nor 
will they stop there, for after finding how 
much more elegant books are given to 
their neighbors, they will assuredly insist 
on an exchange, and, if denied will throw 


1 Mason L. Weems was rector of Pohick church, 
for awhile, when Washington was a parishioner. 
He was possessed of considerable talent, but was 
better adapted for a “man of the world,” than a 
clergyman. He had studied the science of medi- 
cine with a view to making its practice his life 
vocation, but became a preacher of the gospel in 
communion with the Protestant Episcopal. church, 
in Virginia. His philanthropy and benevolence 
were unbcunded, His wit and humor flowed 
freely, and his eccentricities lowered him in the es- 
teem of many people, as a clergyman. He wrote 
biographies of Washington, Penn, Franklin and 
Marion. So popular was the first named work, 
that it passed through forty editions. 

Mr. Weems was one of the earliest and most 
successful of canvassers for the sale of books by 
subscription. He always preached, when invited, 
during his travels, and harangued people at public 
gatherings, and at courts and fairs, where he offered 
Bibles and other good books for sale. His fund 
of anecdote and abounding good humor, put his 
audience in a mood for buying his books. Mr. 
Weems performed exellent work in the wide circu- 
lation of useful books. He died at Beaufort, 
South Carolina, on the 23d of May, 1825, at an 
advanced age.—[EniTor. ] 


? Judge Bushrod Washington and General John 
Marshall. ‘The latter was them Chief Justice of 
the United States. The work referred to in this 
sentence, was Marshall’s “ Life of Washington,” 
then lately published in Philadelphia and London, 
in five volumes. This letter is characteristic of the 
man.—[EDI!Tor. } 


their books into my face, and curse & 
quit the business. Besides, the unfortu- 
nate smallness of the Vol. will, I fear, 
operate perniciously against it. People 
like a stout penny’s worth for their penny. 
Now to give $12 for two such small vols. 
will, I apprehend, raise a talk, a hue and 
cry that may greatly check the subscription 
business. A world of money may be 
made by this work wisely and patiently 
managed, but this sim edit. & and the 
proposed change in quality of paper will 
not do any good. 

But vain is it for me to counsel; my 
counsel has ever been contemned. For 
six long months before the work was print- 
ed I begg’d and pray’d as if for sa/vation, 
that you w* have but one style of ornamenting 
the books. You have 2, 3, or 4. Now, half 
of my time (I sh* have said your time) is 
vexatiously lost in exchanging vols—-match- 
ing, transposing, answering objections, con- 
sulting friend’s opinions about the dest and 
handsomest &c &c &c. I assured you 
that nobody wanted it in bo“—that they 
w' n’t give a fig for it in bo“ and yet you 
will send numbers in this state. 

Now I’Il give you what / ¢hink whole- 
some counsel. You have a very heavy 
work at press, Auguetil. Perhaps you have 
not one half of it cover’d by subscriptions. 
Now, is it sound policy, for the sake of 
saving 1% or 2 per cent., to keep me 
trudging about the streets, distributing 
single vols of a work already secured, 
rather than.give my whole time and exer- 
tions to another & large undertaking? 
But you'll ask, ‘‘ Cant W. be distributed 
and Auguetil subscribed for at same time, 
and by the same person?’ No, by no 
means so successfully. A demand for mo- 
ney creates an ill humor that forbids all 
immediate demands for more favors. You 
present the 3° vol. of W. ‘‘Sir, there are 
$40n that. $4 for this! !!—Heavens! 
—Well, I’ll subscribe for no more books.’’ 
All that time he really thinks so, and w* 
not subscribe. But let him cool a little— 
let him read his 3* vol. of Wash.—let him 
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recover his good humor, and then you may 
gain his ear to a flourish on the fine flowers 
and prints of Auguetil. Besides, with 
Aug., I can carry a handsome copy of 
Washington, and lay a broad base for a 3° 
edit. of W. by subscription, and surely 
’tis the highest act of prudence thus to 
anticipate & stop: European copies of that 
work. And morever I can, with W. & A. 
carry Sydney,' of which last work I think 
‘I could insure to you the sale of 1000 
copies, even before the last vol. of W. 
shall be at press. 

The world is pleased to say that I have 
talents at the subscription business; but 
they can be of but little use to you or to 
me in the present order of things. For 
my time is not only lost, but in presenting 
mismatched books, and in demanding their 
money, I so sour the minds of the Public 
that I can hope to do but little indeed. 
Thus when your gooo vols. of Aug. are 
bro‘ to bed, 3 or 4000 of them perhaps, 
will have to lie still in your lumber rooms 
or to go out into the world in exchange 
for bad books, and these, in turn, to be 
hawk’d off at vendue for half price. And 
all this vexation & embarrassment is to be 
incurr’d for the sake of saving a very tri- 
fling per centage (114 or 2) to 15 or 20 
booksellers who will be distributing and 
remitting to you every day a week while I 
am vigorously going in with other heavy 
publications, and laying in large store of 
fuel to keep you constantly in blast. 

These things are well worthy your at- 
tention. In one hour I start for Halifax. 
As to the Alm. affair, There, also, you 
misunderstood me, when I wrote to you, 
there was not a moiety of them sold. And 
as you never told me so, I know not that 
you considered yourself as a party in the 
loss dr gain of the undertaking. As then 
"tis now at your own option. 

On the above plan relative to W. Aug. 
& Syd. I have no doubt that judge W. & 
general M. w‘ if consulted, concur in my 
opinion as mnch the best for us both. 
You can write to me at Charleston, Please ; 
to observe that these things are all proposed 


1 The works of Aljernon Sydney, 
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to your reflection and choice—modestly 
proposed :—if you do not approve them, 
there is no offence given: but if you can- 
not assist in Sydney, I should be glad to 
know. 

In your letter to me, at Charleston 
please to say when you expect Aug. will 
be ready for distribution; I mean the 
whole 9 vols. I am determined never to dis- 
tribute another work in detail. You w* find 
it your interest to print as a 3° edition, 
1000 cop. of Hymen’s recruiting Sergeant, 
& send on 200 to Charleston & 200 to 
Savanna. I wish that by the 1o™ of 
Febr. you w* furnish Doct. Ewell $50. on 
my ac’t. Mr. Carey will furnish the 
copper-plate of Hymen, that is of Palemon 
& Lavinia. Your profits will be 80 or 
100 $, which are better saved than lost. 

Yours, 


f/-k. frreery 


CaLesB P. WAYNE, 
Philadelphia. 


[GeneraL Wm. Irvine.] 


[From the Autograph collection of Mr. Robert 
Coulton Davis. | 


Philagelphia, April 26, 1776. 
D Sir: 

I received your favour last night. Iam 
surprized you did not hear our destination : 
the first four Companies of my Battalion 
was marched to New York before I got 
here. Captains Talbot & Sippey are to 
March in a few moments & Smith’s & 
Adam’s go tomorrow & I follow in two 


1 General William Irvine was one of the most 
active, faithful and useful officers in the Revolution- 
ary army. He was born at Fermagh, Ireland, on 
the 3rd of November, 1741, and was educated at 
the Dublin University, He studied medicine and 
surgery; became a practitioner of both, and was 
for sometime surgeon of a British ship-of-war. 
After the peace of Paris, in 1763, he came to 
America, and practised his profession at Carlisle, 
in Pennsylvania. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Convention when it met at Philadelphia, 
in July, 1774, and recommended a general Con- 
gress; and in 1776, he was a representative of 
Carlisle. He raised and commanded the 6th 
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days. There is some talk of an Expedi- 
tion to Detriot but who will be ordered 
there is not known; most probable the 
people who are least fit. I am told Co! 
Shee’s officers are pushing for it & some 
of Magaw’s; for my part I am Determined 
to ask for nothing but try to obey what 
ever my orders are. Our friend Wilson, 
I hope, is in the road to be returned for 
your county—TI am sorry the evil reports 
of him does not subside much here, But 
[ hope his steady and uniform conduct 
will convince the world of the Malice of 
his enemies as I am certain this is the 
source of the whole reports—his friends or 
those who I believe are not his enemies 
say he has of late been too intimate with 
moderate men.’ Pray make my Comp" to 


Pennsylvania regiment, and was captured at Three 
Rivers, in Canada, in the summer of 1776. Ex- 
changed in May, 1778, he again took the field at 
the head of a regiment, and in May, 1779, he was 
commissioned a brigadier-general. In 1781, to 
him was committed the defence of the Northwes- 
tern frontier, with his head-quarters at Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh. As agent to examine the public 
lands in Pennsylvania, in 1785, he suggested the 
purchase of the triangle, by which the State secured 
a water-front on Lake Erie. General Irvine was 
a member of the Continental Congress in 1787-’88, 


and of the Convention that revised the constitution - 


of Pennsylvania. He was a ngember of the Na- 
tional Congress from 1793 to 1795. Two of his 
brothers and three sons, were officers in the army. 
General Irvine died at Philadelphia, in July, 1804. 


1 This probably refers to James Wilson, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
who was always too conservative for the more 
radical of the patriots. He was a native of 
Scotland, where he was born in 1742. He emi- 
grated to America in 1766, and became a tutor in 
the Philadelphia college, where he studied law. In 
1774, he was a member of the Provincial Congress 
of Pennsylvania, and was a delegate in the Con- 
tinental Congress, in 1771. He was one of the 
Committee on printing of Continental Bills of 
Credit; also on National Treaties; and in 1776, 
was a member of the Board of War. In 1779, 
— high excitement in Philadelphig growing 
out of measures connected with the finances, Wil- 
son and others were threatened with banishment to 
the British lines, at New York, as abettors and 
defenders of Tories. A mob with fire arms and 
two cannon approached his house in Philadelphia, 
and were about to force the door, when General 
Reed, then President of Congress, with some ca- 
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Parson Steele. I fully intended calling to 
see him but my family affairs put it out of 
my head that morning I set out. 
Iam D* Sir 
Your friend & Servant 


(if ree 


Co! Jon MontTGoMERY. 


‘(Henry B. Livincston."] 
[From the Autograph Collection of R. C. Davis.] 


Say Brook, 13th September, 1776. 
Dear Mama: 

I snatch an opportunity to write to you 
by Mr. Miller of the Nine Partners— 
tomorrow, .I shall sail for Huntington on 
Long Island in order to Harrass and 
distress our Enemies all in my power. I 
have a spy amongst them and have almost 
daily intelligence of their motions, Being 


valry, restored order. Wilson was appointed assis- 
tant judge of the Supreme Court of the U. S., in 
1789, and held that office until his death in August, 
1797- 


1 Henry Beekman Livingston was a meritorious 
officer in the Revolutionary army, in which he rose 
to Colonel, received the thanks of Congress and a 
sword, for gallant conduct at Fort Chamblée, and 
resigned in 1779. His mother, to whom this letter 
was addressed, was Margaret Beekman, wife of 
Judge Robert R. Livingston. He raised a mili- 
tary company in the Summer of 1775, and accom- 
panied his brother-in-law, General Montgomery to 
Canada. 

Saybrook is at the mouth of the Connecticut river. 
The “Nine Partners’ mentioned was a tract in 
Duchess County, N. Y., known as such because it 
originally belonged to nine partners in the purchase. 
Livingston was, at that time, twenty-six years of 
age, having been born in the year 1750, at Living- 
ston’s Manor. He was a brother of the eminent 
Chancellor Livingston. : 

On the day this letter was written, the American 
army was flying from the city of New York, the 
main body moving toward Mount Washington 
(now Washington Heights) and King’s Bridge. 
The British had possession of the Western portion 
of Long Island, and speedily overran a greater 
portion of it. Three days after this letter was 
written, the British army passed over the East 
river to York Island, and took possession of all 
below the now lower verge of the Central Park.— 
{Evitor.] 
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deserted by the Militia of Suffolk County 
whose fears got the Better of their Patri- 
otism I was obliged to makea Retreat from 
the Island. My conduct in this has met 
with the approbation of Governor Trum- 
bull and a Council of War at New London. 
The Governor has since sent to my Assis- 
tance Major Ely with 183 Men, and 
Captain Leffingwell an Independent Com- 
pany of 50 Men, so that with My De- 
tachment we shall have upwards of 400 
Men. Before my retreat I disarmed most 
of the Militia and Brought off 6 Pieces 
of Cannon and some stores. I shall now 
if possible cut off all Communication 
between the Enemy and Suffolk County. 
I have taken Col. Gardiner’ and some 
other Prisoners: they are to be detained 
on their Parole of Honour at Colchester. 
Two Continental Privateers are to attend 
us in Order to secure a Retreat if Ne- 
cessary. Your Eyes Dear Mama never 
beheld a more distressing scene than the 
one now Exhibited to me; The Inhabi- 
tants of Long Island who were wont to 
live in affluence are now obliged to quit 
their Habitations and depend upon the 
Charity of their Neighbours in Connecti- 
cut for subsistence. I have procured a 
Number of Vessels for their removal at 
Governor Trunrbulls Request. He is a 
Constant Correspondent and a very Gen- 
teel man. Time wont permit me to 
Enlarge or write to any Body else My 
love to them all. 

I remain Your. afft Son, 


Hinoy OLuiripiior 
[Senator Rurus KING.”] 


Washington, June 13, 1813. 
Dear Sir: 
It is now almost three weeks since 
Congress assembled, and nothing is yet 
done except that the Tax Bills are reported 


1 Of Gardiner’s Island, that lies east of Long Is. 


2 Rufus King was a native of Scarborough, 
Maine, where he was born in March, 1755. He 
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to the House ; whether these Bills will pass 
into laws, or what will be done upon this 
subject, is, at present, wholly problemati- 
cal. Some persons, as J hear, are desirous 
that they should be enacted, with a proviso 
that they are not to go into operation un- 
less the mission to Russia fails to bring 
about a peace.’ The administration and 
the cabinet are most unquestionably a 
most unsound and dangerous one ; because 
each member of it, I mean the Heads of 
Departments, has separate, distinct and 
personal views. I believe Monroe to be 
an honest man ; I have always thought him 
No. 1. I therefore regard him as the 
President’s safest counsellor; but I greatly 
misread what is before me, if his influence 
at the Palace is as considerable as that of 
at least one of his colleagues. To be 
plain, I consider Gallatin’s ascendancy, 
to be great and mischievous. Every one 





was graduated at Harvard University in 1777, and 
became a law student with Theophilus Parsons, of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. He began the prac- 
tice of law in 1780; was a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1784; advocated the National. 
Constitution in the National Convention, and in 
1788, he removed to New York city, A member 
of the New York state legislature, he was a strong 
Federalist partisan, and with General Schuyler was 
elected as one of the first two Senators from the 
State of New York, in the National Congress. He 
was American minister in London for several years, 
from 1796. He was again in the U.S. Senate in 
1813. He went to London again as minister, in 
1825, but returned in ill health and died at Jamaica, 
Long Island, in April, 1827.—[EpiTor. ] 


1 So early as September, 1812, the Emperor of 
Russia suggested to Mr. Adams, the American 
minister at his court, the expediency of tendering 
his mediation for the purpose of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. (See page 303 of REecorp.) Mr. Adams 
framed it, and late in the Spring of 1813, the Presi- 
dent accepted the offer from the Russian minister, 
at Washington, and nominated Albert Gallatin, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, with James A. 
Bayard, of Delaware, as envoys to act jointly with 
Mr. Adams in the matter. The Senate appointed 
a committee*to confer with the President on the 
subject of Gallatin’s holding two offices at the same 
time. He refused to receive them, and as Mr, Madi- 
son made no new nomination for the Treasury 
Department, the Senate rejected Mr. Gallatin. 
Mediation was postponed, gaid the war went on.— 
[Ep1Tor. ] 
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professes to desire peace, and there is the 
appearance of confidence that the Russian 
mission will produce it. It is asserted 
that nothing but an arrangement concern- 
ing impressments will create any difficulty 
in the negotiations; and should England 
make any objection to the provision of 
our law for the exclusion of her seamen 
from our service, she will be requested to 
offer her own Plan of ‘regulating the sub- 
ject, and our envoys will adopt it. If 
such be the tenor of their instructions, 
and no other embarrassment be thrown in 
the way of peace, I cannot but hope that 
we may see an early termination of the War. 

The President, when called upon for 
information has told the Senate that Gal- 
latin retains the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Duties of which are nomi- 
nally discharged by Jones, of the Navy 
Department, during Gallatin’s absence 
from the U. S. 

The Senate is dissatisfied that Gallatin 
should have those two offices at the same 
time, and have named a Committee to 
confer with the President, for the purpose 
of inducing him to appoint some other 
person Sec’y of the Treasury. I doubt 
whether he will comply, in which case 
Gallatin’s nomination as an Envoy will 
pass the Senate with very great reluctance, 
though I think it will be squeezed through. 
1 am opposed to his appointment, and 
were he on the ground, it is very certain 
the Senate would not permit him to leave 
it, with the Treasury Department in his 
pocket. 

Such, and so numerous are the difficul- 
ties in going on with the War, that I am 
become persuaded that our Rulers are 
anxious to get out of it, and moreover 
that whenever they doso, that our Interests 
will not stand as well as when we went 
into it; I mean upon the only avowed 
point for which the war is continued. 
Russia will be told by the Envoys that 
our war with England, will not approxi- 
mate us nearer to France, the voice of our 
Rulers, on this point, if any connexion 
with France were ever thought of. The 
great number of members, in both Houses, 
without doubt increases the embarrassment 
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of the Government, and leave but few 
Circumstances which permit one to form 
conjectures of the future. I should be led 
to believe, sh? the war continue, that our 
affairs are in danger of falling into great 
confusion, 

Gov. Tompkins arrived here the day 
before yesterday, having received much 
incense, especially at -Baltimore, on his 
route. I called upon him yesterday, with 
some others, to ask his cooperation in 
obtaining militia or other force to protect 
the City. He professed good will to the 
Request, and we are to confer at 10 o’clock 
to-morrow. With sincere regards to Mrs. 
R. I remain, Dr. Sir, faithfully yours. 


Tifud berg 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER Esquire. 


[Witi1am Grayson." } 


[From the Autograph Collection of Mr. R. C. 
Davis. ] 


P. Apl. 17th, 1781. 


Dr. General. 

After a long and tedious ride I have at 
length arrived here. I received my seat at 
the Board of War; Congress on hearing 
my absence was occasioned by a desire of 


! William Grayson was a native of Prince Wil- 
liam county, Virginia, and was educated at the 
university of Oxford,in England. Hestudied law 
at the Temple, in London, and afterwards settled, 
as a practitioner of that profession, in Dumfries, 
Virginia, where he died in March 1790. In Au- 
gust, 1776, he was appointed aid-de-camp to Wash- 
ington, and the-following year he was made colonel 
of a Virginia regiment. He acted as a commis- 
sioner to treat with General Howe respecting 
prisoners, while the American army lay at Valley 
Forge, in 1778. At the battle of Monmouth in 
June of that year, his regiment behaved with great 
valor. In 1780-81, he was a member of the 
board of war. In Congress from 1784 till 1787, 
as a member of the Virginia convention to consider 
the National Constitution, in 1788, (of which he 
was a zealous opponent) and as a National Senator 
from Virginia in 1789, he was always active in 
efforts and true to his convictions. 

The letter here given, was written at Philadel- 
phia, where the Board of War was then located, 
but it is not addressed to any one.—[EpITOorR. ] 











serving the United States, were not dis- 
pleased at my stay. 

Now as to news: 

Mr. Buchanan of Baltimore is imme- 
diately from New York, and brings an 
account that General Clinton at the head 
of four thousand men, are embarking at 
New York, destination’ unknown :—Gen. 
Washington in his letter of yesterday 
doubts the fact, notwithstanding which, it 
is much credited at this place.—They are 
either bound to Virg* or else to Delaware ; 
if to Delaware, Clinton will take post 
some where about Hamburgh, and Philips 
will be found not far from Elke : They will 
then make their sweep in the provision way. 

There are eleven hundred stand of arms 
belonging to Virginia here, which will 
start from this the last of this week: The 
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absolute want of money has’ prevented 
their going off before. There are also 200 
Off* suits of cloaths, cum nullis aliiis. 

The Marquis la Fayette is on his march 
to the Southward—Wayne with a thousand 
men, can’t move a peg at present for the 
want of Cash: if we get him off in ten 
days from this, it is as much as I expect.' 

Every assurance is given by the French 
Ministry of a very powerful reinforcement 
from that country:—it is indeed very 
necessary for us.” I suppose poor Greene 
will soon be obliged to recross the Dan,’ 
I understand from his letter the tuiilitia 
have quitted him. 

I shall thank you to write by every post. 
I shall do the same. 

from y’ Affect friend 
& most obed' Serv 


DWV ME Se gl Oe 


[Joun CaDWALADER."] 
[From the Autograph Collection of R. C. Davis.] 


Bristol 20th Dec., 1776 
You will proceed with the Detachment 
under your Command to Philadelphia, 
& endeavour to seize and bring to this 


* | John Cadwalader was a brigadier-general in 
the Continental army. He was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1743. In 1775, he was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Convention, and was a very active member 
of the Committee of Safety in Philadelphia. He 
was in command of a body known as the “ Silk 
Stocking Company,” nearly all members of which 
were appointed to official stations in the army. 
Afterwards he was made Colonel of one of the 
city battalions, and was commissioned a brigadier- 
general. He cooperated with Washington, in his 
atiack upon the Hessians at Trenton, on the morning 
after Christmas, 1776. At Princeton he took part in 
the battle on the 3d of January following, and was 
with his command at Brandywine, Germantown and 
Monmouth, He materially assisted Washington in 
organizing the militia of the eastern shore of 
Maryland, in the Autumn of 1777. With General 
Conway, who intrigued with General Gates against 
Washington, Cadwalader fought a duel, and 
wounded his antagonist severely but not mortally. 
After the war Cadwalader removed to Maryland, 
and became a member of its state Legislature. He 





place under Guard, all those who have 
deserted from the Brigade & all those who 
died at Shrewsbery, Pennsylvania, in February 
1786, at the early age of 43 years. 

At the time this order was written, Cadwalader, 
in obedience to the orders of Washington, had 
crossed the Delaware from New Jersey to the 
Pennsylvania side, at Bristol, with his corps. 
To whom the order was written, does not appear. 

1 The British had devised the subjugation of 
Virginia, that year, Washington penetrated their 
designs, so soon as the traitor, Arnold, with British 
and Tories appeared on the James river early in 
the year. At the close of Winter he sent Lafayette 
Southward, to meet the invaders. He was soon 
followed by Wayne and Steuben. A week after 
this letter was written, General Philips, (mentioned 
in it) landed, with his own and Arnold’s forces, at 
City Point, and marched upon Petersburg, where 
he died the next month, Clinton, meanwhile, 
made feigned movements, in New York, to deceive 
Washington, and prevent American troops being 
sent into Virginia.—[Ep1Tor. } 

2 Rochambeau was then in this country, with a 
French force, but had done nothing, for he was 
waiting for the promised reinforcements alluded to 
in this letter. In the Autumn of that year, he 
assisted Washington in the capture of Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown.—[Ep1Tor. ] 

3 Greene had been chased across the Dan, into 
Virginia, by Cornwallis, Gathering strength, he 
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have exceeded their Times of abséhce 
allowed, except such as have been detained 
by sickness or some other evident Neces- 
sity—I have directed that you may be 
immediately supplyed with Lists of the 
absentees as well as those who formerly 
belonged to the Companies. You will 
make the strictest search 
after them and not suffer 
one to escape I have fur- 
ther to request that you 
will call oneall officers in 
Town who are not de- 
tained by proper authority, to repair imme- 
diately to Bristol, as the most effectualsteps 
will be taken to oblige them to do their duty 


—I have wrote to the Council of Safety & 
General Putnam to request that they will 
give you every assistance in their power. 
It is unnecessary to recommend discretion 
& spirit on this occasion. 
I am Sir with great Respect 
your most obt. servant. 


P. S. Col. Bayard who is now in town 
will furnish you with a list of his Bat- 
talion. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


The Annual meeting of the New York 
Historical Society was held in their Hall, 
on Second Avenue, on Tuesday evening, 
the 7th of January, 1872. The annual 
reports were presented from the various 
committees, the Treasurer and the Libra- 
rian. A biographical sketch of the late 
Marshall S. Bidwell, a member of the 
Society was read, and the following named 


gentlemen were elected officers of the. 


Society for the ensuing year: 

Frederick De Peyster, LL. D. President. 

William C. Bryant, Airst Vice President. 

James W. Beekman, Second Vice Prest- 
dent. 

William J. Hoppin, Foreign Correspon- 
ding Secretary 

Evert A. Duyckinck, Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Andrew Warner, Recording Secretary. 


recrossed it, met Cornwallis, and at near the mid- 
dle of March fought a battle with him near Guil- 
ford Court House, in North Carolina. Cornwallis 
fled to Wilmington, pursued some distance, by 
Greene. When the latter halted to allow his 
troops to repose, he found provisions and forage to 
be so scarce, that he was compelled to dismiss his 
militir excepting a few North Carolinians. It 
was this state of affairs that caused Grayson to 
believe that Greene would be obliged to recross the 
Dan into the more productive region of lower 
Virginia.—[ EpiTor. ] 


Benjamin H. Field, Treasurer. 

George H. Moore, LL.D. Librarian. 

Colonel Warner having declined to act, 
the election of his successor was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the Hall, on Spruce street, on the 
evening of the 13th of January. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
also reports of the financial officers of the 
Society. The Librarian, Mr. James Shrig- 
ley, reported that 530 volumes and 1,109 
pamphlets had been added to the library 
during the past year. A donation of 
$ 1.000 was received from Mr. George W. 
Smith, for the use of the library. A large 
audience was. present to listen to an ad- 
dress by the Honorable M. Russell Thay- 
er, on ‘‘ The Life and Times of Professor 
Francis Lieber, LL. D.”’ of which the 
following is an outline: 

Francis Lieber, a son of Frederic 
William Lieber, was born on the 18th of 
March, 1800, in a house situated in the 
Breite Strasse, of Berlin—the same street 
in which, on his birthday in 1848, the 
chief fight took place between the King’s 
troops and the people. His father, a man 
of business, had lost most of his property 
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during the wars, and having a large family, 
great economy was necessary. Young 
Lieber was reared in the most simple habits, 
and accustomed to a hardy life. His 
childhood fell in the momentous times of 
Napoleon’s gigantic wars. 

At school he was distinguished for his 
love of truth and justice. He was fond 
of athletic exercises, and was a great 
‘Turner’ under Jahn. He was an excel- 
lent swimmer, an accomplishment of which 
he afterwards made use when he first came 
to Boston, where he established a swimming 
school. He informed me that upon one 
occasion he swam four hours without 
resting. At the age of fifteen, his studies 
were interrupted by the loud blast of the 
trump of war, which again called the 
youth of Germany to the defence of the 
homes which all supposed had been ren- 
dered secure by the victory of Leipzig two 
years before. 

The speaker then narrated the experi- 
ence of Doctor Lieber as a soldier in the 
battles of Ligny and Waterloo, and at the 
storming of Namur, where he received two 
dangerous wounds. 


At the close of the Waterloo campaign, 
as soon as he recovered from his wounds, 
Lieber returned to his studies and joined 


the Berlin Gymnasium. This gymnasium 
had been established by Dr. Jahn, during 
the French dominion, in order to impart 
physical vigor, and with it moral energy to 
the German youth. Jahn and many others 
were arrested as suspected persons, and 
because young Lieber was considered his 
favorite pupil, he too was arrested. He 
was detained in prison about a year, be- 
guiling the tediousness of his confinement 
by diligent study and reading. Upon his 
discharge from prison without a trial, 
he was told that.although the charges 
against him had not been proved, he was 
nevertheless prohibited from studying at 
the Prussian Universities. He consequently 
went to Jena, where he took his degree in 
1820. Afterwards permission was granted 
him to study at Halle, but with the inti- 
mation that he could never expect public 
employment. His position became so 
irksome that he at length took refuge in 
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Dresden. While living there, not un- 
watched, the Greek Revolution broke out. 
He instantly resolved to abandon his 
country and to take part in the war of 
independence. He obtained a passport 
for a journey to Nuremburg, and after 
great trouble, travelling on foot through 
Switzerland, arrived at Marseilles, whence 
he embarked for Greece. After suffering 
great hardships he embarked in a small 
vessel for Ancona. One scudo and a half 
was all that remained in his pocket after 
paying his passage. Arrived at Ancona, 
his desire to see Rome took him to that 
city, where he had great trouble in enter- 
ing, owing to the condition of his passport. 
There he was befriended by Niebuhr, then 
the Prussian Ambassador at the Papal See. 
Niebuhr felt the depest interest in him, 
received him into his family and treated 
him as a brother. He lived a year. in 
Rome, in the family of Niebuhr, assisting 
him in his official duties and in the edu- 
cation of his son Marcus. Niebuhr was 
always deeply attached to him, and Lieber, 
in subsequent years, embalmed his love and 
gratitude to Niebuhr in the beautiful and 
imperishable record which contains his 
‘* Reminiscences of Niebuhr.’’ When 
Niebuhr quitted Rome, Lieber returned to 
Prussia. But although he had received 
the promise of King Frederick William 
IV. that he should not be molested, he 
had scarcely arrived in Berlin, when he 
was arrested and cast into the Bastile of 
Koepinck. He was liberated at the urgent 
intercession of Niebuhr, and took refuge 
in England. He lived a year in London, 
corresponding with German periodicals, 
and giving lessons in the languages for his 
support. 

In 1827 he came to the United States, 
and took up his residence in Boston, In 
1833 he was commissioned by the Trustees 
of Girard College, at the head of whom 
was Nicholas Biddle, to prepare a plan of 
education for the institution. This brought 
him to Philadelphia, where he lived for 
two years. In 1835 he was appointed to 
the Professorship of History and Political 
Economy in South Carolina College. He 
remained in that position, residing at 
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Columbia, for more than twenty years. 
There were written the great works upon 
which his fame chiefly rests—the ‘* Manual 
of Political Ethics,’’ the ‘‘ Legal and Po- 
litical Hermenlutics; or, Principles of 
Interpretation and Construction in Law 
and Politics,’ and his great work on 
‘¢ Civil Liberty and Self-government.”’ 

He then spoke of the great service 
rendered to the country by Dr. Lieber 
during the great civil war, particularly in 
the preparation of the code of war pro- 
mulgated in general orders of the war 
Department (No. 100, 1863), as ‘‘In- 
structions for the government of the 
Armies of the United States in the field.”” 
He also spoke of his pamphlet on ‘‘ Guer- 
rilla Parties,’’ his tract on ‘‘ Naturaliza- 
tion,’’ which Garelli called ‘* l’aureo 
opuscolo,’’—the golden tract, and of his 
other productions at that period. 

In 1856 Lieber resigned his professorship 
in South Carolina College, and was elected 
to a similar pyofessorship in Columbia 
College, New York, and subsequently to 
the Chair of Political Science in the Law 
School of that institution, where he con- 
tinued in the discharge of his duties until 


—— 
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his death, which occurred on the 2d of 
October, 1872, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. 

During the delivery of the address, an 
election for officers to serve the ensuing 
year was progressing in the lower hall. 
Two tickets having been nominated the 
occasion was more animated than usual. 

The following names were on both 
tickets, those marked with a star being on 
the old and. were the officers elected : 

President.—*John William Wallace. 

Vice Presidents.—* Benjamin H. Coates, 
*G. Washington Smith, *H. Gates Jones, 
*Aubrey H. Smith, *James L. Claghorn, 
Thompson Westcott, Samuel Agnew, J. R. 
Sypher. 

Corresponding Secretary.*-—J. Ross Snow- 
don. 

Recording Secretary.—*Samuel 1. Smed- 
ley, Robert Coulton Davis. 

Treasurer.—*} Edward Carpenter. 

Committees.—Library: *John A. Mc- 
Alister, Charles Rogers. Finance, *James 
C. Hand, W. K. Gilbert. Publication, 
*Edward Pennington, Jr., James H. Carr. 

After the announcement of the election 
the meeting adjourned. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Crispus ATTUCKs.—The paper on page 531, 
volume I, of the Recorp, entitled “Who was 
Crispus Attucks ?”’ has attracted much attention. 
Grace Greenwood writes to the Editor, as follows, 
under date of December 21, 1872: 

“| have just read with interest, an article relative 
to “ Crispus Attucks,” in the Historica. REcoRD 
for this month, but must presume that the writer 
has never seen the notice of that person which 
appeared in 1859, in the N. E. Historical and 
Genealogical Register, vol x11. p. 300. Probably 
you will agree with me that a reference to the 
same, in an ensuing number of your Magazine, 
will render the subject more complete.” 

As the readers of the REcorp may not all have 
access to the article mentioned, it is here given in 
full : 

“From the Boston Gazette or Weekly Journal 
of Tuesday, November 20th, 1750, Icopy the 
following advertisement:— 

** Ran away from his Master, William Browne, 
of Framingham, on the 3oth of September last a 
Mulatto Fellow, about 27 years of age, named 
Crispus, well set, 6 Feet 2 Inches high, short curled 


Hair, Knees nearer together than common; had 
on a light-colored Bearskin Cap, brown Fustian 
Jacket, New Buckskin Breeches, blew yarn Stock- 
ings, and a Checke’d Shirt. Whoever shall take 
up said Runaway, and convey him to his above 
said Master at Framinzham, shall have TEN 
Pounps, Old Tenor, P-eward, and all necessary 
Charges paid.’. 

“The above Crispus, I presume, was Crispus 
Attucks, who fell at the Boston Massacre, March 
5, 1770; as I learn from the grand-son of the above 
William Browne, of Framingham, that Crispus 
Attucks, was a slave of said Browne; and I do 
not hear that he had any other slave named 
Crispus. The descendants of Mr. Browne have a 
pewter drinking-cup, worn by Attucks when he fell, 
which I have seen. They have, also, his powder- 
horn. 

“ If the above runaway slave was the revolutionary 
martyr, he was about forty six years old, when he 
was killed, a much older person than is generally 
supposed. 

Cambridge port, Fuly 23, 1859. 

Bras Tye 5% ©. HL. Morse. 
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Tue WEATHER SIGNAL OFFICE.—This very 
important branch of the public service of our 
government, under the superintendence of General 
Albert J. Myer, has become so useful, especially to 
the agricultural and shipping interest, that it is 
indispensable. It isa fact, worthy of historical 
record, that such asystem has been established in 
our country, and a more important fact is that the 
predictions of the managers of the office, under the 
head of “ Probabilities” in their daily reports, have 
been correct, Seventy-six times in one hundred. 
As the mode of operations at the signal office, for 
arriving at the results, must be of interest to every 
thoughtful person, the RecoRD’ here presents a 
description from a recent writer : 

“ There are sixty-two signal stations in the United 
States, the extreme outposts being Portland, Maine; 
Key West, Fla.; Galveston. San Diego; Portland, 
Oregon; and Duluth. Each station is furnished 
with a barometer, wind-vane, rain guage, ane- 
mometer, and a clock. 

“The Barometer is the Green’s standard, and is 
always carefully compared with the standard in the 
office before issue for use. It is placed in a room 
of uniform temperature, not heated or not too much 
exposed to the sun. When an observation is taken 
it is opened and the barometer slipped back into the 
box. 

“ The Thermometer is hung at height of the eye, 
in the open air, facing the North, in such a man- 
ner that it is always in the shade. It is placed so 
as to avoid the light reflected from surrounding 
objects, and protected from rain, snow and hail. 

“ The Hygrometer is an instrument used in de- 
termining the degree of moisture in the atmosphere. 
It is placed in the same shelter as the thermometer, 
and near it. 

“The Anemometer is an instrument used to 
measure the force and velocity of the wind, It is 
composed of little saucers travelling around a 
perpendicular iron bar, each after the other, like 
a dog trying to catch his tail, The anemometer is 
fixed in a vertical position upon a post of sufficient 
height to bring it on a level with the eye of the 
observer, and must be in an exposed position, so as 
to receive the full force of the wind. 

The Wind-vane is worked on the same principle 
as are weather-cocks. It is, however, of scientific 
construction, and by means of a dial at the base, 
gives with great exactness the direction of the wind 
in any point of the compass. 

“The Rain-guage is placed with the top of the 
funnel-shaped collector a foot above the surface of 
the ground, firmly fixed in a vertical position. It 
is examined daily; the amount of water it con- 
tains carefully measured with a graduated rod, 
emptied, and again fixed in place. The clock, 
which is a good one, keeps Washington time. 

“With these instruments, none of which are 
complicated, the humidity of the atmosphere, force, 
velocity of the wind, state of the thermometer, and 
all particulars about the weather, including the 


inches of rain fall, are ascertained in every part of 
the United States. 

‘Observations are made at the several stations 
three times each twenty-four hours, morning, 
evening and midnight. As the clocks are all set by 
Washington time in each of the sixty-two stations, 
all the observations are taken at the same instant. 
By 12 P. M., everything being ready at the telegraph 
office, a wire on each circuit is surrendered by the 
telegraph company for about ten minutes and the 
reports come rattling in, In about 40 minutes from 
the time they commence coming they are all re- 
ceived, when they are marked on a map of the 
United States. The state of the barometer, ther- 
mometer, direction of the winds, etc., over the 
whole country is seen at a glance, and upon this as 
a basis, the “probabilities” for the next twenty-four 
hours are calculated. The reports are received, 
translated, set up for the map, maps lithographed 
and printed, and ready for distribution, and the 
whole report in course of transmission over the 
country within an hour, 


RATHER MIxED.—In a report of a sermon by a 
popular preacher in New York city, recently, occurs 
the following sentence : 

“ The principle of excommunication is universal. 
There are parties and cliques from which others are 
excluded. This principle prevails in the professions, 
It can prevail in states. Benedict Arnold suffered 
excommunication. He was a man without a 
country. After he shot Alexander Hamilton, he 
was a proscribed man.” 

One of the men who “ fought at Bunker Hill”— 
and who of the common soldiers, of the war for 
independence did not fight there ?—in describing 
that battle to the writer, said: “‘We marchcd over 
Chatterton’s Hill and through the woods back of 
Ticonderoga, until we came out on the York river, 
where the British gun-boats lay in front of Charles- 
town, and following old Put through the swamp, 
drove the red-coats from Bunker Hill into the 
Pedee.” The old soldier was in his dotage—the 
“‘ popular preacher’ was evidently yet in the veal 
State, 

This jumbling of historical facts has been 
clearly illustrated by the following lines : 

Old Homer wrote Virgil’s Bucolics ; 

The blind poet begged for his bread ; 
King Charles the First cut up such frolics, 

That Bonaparte cut off his head, 
Whittington’s cat had its day out, 

Milton declares ’twas a tabby ; 


Garrick found Botany Bay out, 
And Hamlet built Westminster Abbey. 


“THE CAPpTAIN’s SOLILOQUY.”’—One of the 
last of the minor poets of America, was John 
Gardiner Calkins Brainard, who died at New 
London, Connecticut, (his birth place), in’ the 
Autumn of 1828. The latest and best of the edi- 
tions of his poems, first issued in a volume in 1825, 
was that of 1842, edited by John G. Whittier. 

Brainard had a vein of genuine humor, which 
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he exhibited in the following poem, entitled “ The 
Captain’s Soliloquy.” it was suggested by a few 
lines of shipping news published in a New London 
paper, which stated that during a freshet in the 
Thames, near Norwich, a Methodist meeting-house 
was carried away, and floated out into Long Island 
Sound, and was first discovered on a hazy night, by 
the captain of a coasting schooner, riding at an- 
chor, near Bridgeport, Connecticut. The occur- 
rence took place about seventy years ago. 


****Solemn he paced upon that schooner’s deck, 
And muttered of his hardship**** I have been 
Where the wild will of Mississippi’s tide 
Has dashed me on the sawyer; and I’ve sailed 
In the thick night, along the wave-washed coast 
Of Labrador; and by pitiless fields of ice in acres; 
I have scraped’ my keel o’er coral reefs, in Mada- 

gascar seas, 
And often in my lone and midnight watch 
Have heard the warning voice of the lee shore 
Speaking in Breakers; and I’ve seen 
The whale and sword-fish fight beneath my bows, 
And when they made the deep boil like a pot, 
Have swung into its vortex; and I know how 
To meet such dangers with a sailor’s skill, 
And brave such dangers with a sailor’s heart; 
But never yet, or where the river mixes with the 
main, 
Or in the chafing anchorage of the bay, 
In all my rough experience of harm, 
Met I with—a METHODIST MEETING-HouseE! 
* * * # * 
Cat-head, nor beam, nor davit has it none, 
Larboard nor starboard, gunwale, stem nor stern; 
It comes in such a questionable shape, 
You cannot even speak of it! 
* * + * - * 
Up, git, Josey and put away for Bridgeport ! 
There, where Fairweather Island and the Buoy 
Are safe from such encounters we'll protest ; 
And Yankee legends long shall tell the tale, 
How that a Charleston schooner was beset, 
Riding at anchor, by a Methodist Meeting House. 


A New Fosst_.—Professor Marsh has lately 
discovered a fossil mammal, in the wild region of 
the Wyoming Territory, about the size of the 
presentelephant. It presents features which denote 
that it is allied to the elephant species, but differs 
from that animal, materially. Its skull is armed 
with horns, and it has huge decurved canine tusks. 
The skull is deeply concave, and has around its 
lateral and posterior margin an enormous crest. 
This and another species nearly equal in size, 
Profossor Marsh ranks in an order which he 
calls the Dinocera. 

Dr. Ross of Toronto, Canada, reports that the 
fossil remains of a mammoth were recently found 
near the village of Millbrook, Durham County. 
It is nota perfect skeleton, much of it having 
decayed. It is the first ever found within Canadian 
territory. 


Doctor GRANT.—At the “ commencement” of 
Harvard College in the Summer of 1872, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on President Grant by the authorities of that 
institution. The following correspondence was 
recently published, and seems deserving of a per- 
manent record in our annals : 


“ Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., November 26, 1872. \ 
“ Utysses S. GRANT, President of the United 

States. 

“ Sir: Thave the honor to transmit herewith 
the diploma of the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which was conferred upon you by this University 
at the Commencement in June last, in recognition 
of your distinguished public services both in war 
and peace. In war, in preserving the integrity 
of the national territory and the national institutions : 
in peace, in strengthening the national credit, 
lightening the public burdens, reforming the civil 
service and settling by arbitration grave disputes of 
long standing between this country and Great 
Britain. 

“I am, with profound respect, your obedient 
servant, 

“ CHARLES W. ELIOT, President.” 


“ Executive Mansion, } 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1782. 


“CHARLES W. E.iot, President Harvard Uni- 
versity . 

“ Dear Sir ; Your very kind and complimentary 
letter of the 26th instant, with the diploma con- 
ferring on me the degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Harvard University, is just received. Permit me 
to thank the faculty of Harvard, through you, for 
this mark of their approval of my efforts to serve 
our beloved country, both in time of war and in 
time of peace. It will be my effort to continue to 
deserve that confidence, 

“ Be assured that I shall ever hold in high esteem 
the parchment and your letter accompanying it, as 
marked testimonials of that approval. 

“ With great respect, your obedient servant, 

“U.S. GRANT.” 


THE MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY.—A vigorous 
effort has lately been put forth, to make the library 
of the rapidly growing state of Michigan, located 
at its capitol, (Lansing,) worthy of such a pros- 
perous and intelligent commonwealth. The ac- 
comodations in the old Capitol were such as to give 
little encouragement for an increase, The books 
have been removed to far more commodious 
quarters in the new state office edifice. According 
to a late report of the state Library, the total 
number of books and pamphlets in the Library, 
was 36,257, a large number of which are duplicates. 
That officer invites the attention of the legislature 
to that part, and asks it to take measures for 
establishing .a system of interstate and foreign 
exchanges. This is a matter which should be 
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greatly considered by every state legislature in the 
Unien, A system upon the plan established by the 
late Mr. Vattemare for international exchanges not 
only of books but of specimens of mineral pro- 
ductions, natural history, et cetera, might become 
exeedingly useful in the distribution of literary 
wealth. Duplicate books, kept together, are not 
only useless, but are a nuisance to the possessor, 
occupying space to no good purpose. 


PROFESSOR MorsE.—On the 21st of December, 
1872, the Smithsonian Institution and the Associated 
press received the following telegraphic despatch 
from the city of Mexico: 

“ At this moment the Mexican Society of Geo- 
gtaphy and Statistics, the first scientific body of 
the country, his Excellency the President of the 
Republic being present, held a solemn session in 
honor of the illustrious Professor Samuel F, B. 
Morse, taking the occasion of the opening of its 
new hall of meeting for that purpose. 

“The president, vice-president, secretaries and 
treasurer of the society, anda number of members, 
contributed homages of admiration for the eminent 
savant of the United States of America, 

“ BALAS BALCAREL, Minister de Fomento, Presi- 
dent. 

** IGNACIO RAMIBEZ, Vice-President. 

“IGNACIO M. ALTAMIRANO, First Secretary. 

* ANTONIA GARCIA Y¥ CuBAs, Second Secretary. 

“ ENEERNIO MENDOZzA, Third Secretary. 

** FRANCO Losa, Fourth Secretary. 


An OLD Corn.—In December, 1872, Mr. W. H. 
Newhall, of Manchester, New Hampshire, whilst 
searching for Indian relics in a field near Amoskeag 
Falls, found a copper coin, on one side of which 
appears the date of 556, in Arabic numerals and a 
small crown. Upon the other side there is the 
number six in Roman numerals and four small 
pillars. The coin is much worn and corroded, 
Can any numismatologist amomg the readers of 
the REcorRD, tell us from this brief description, by 
what nation this coin was issued 


SUCCESSION OF SUDDEN DEATHS.—The New 
York “ Evening Post” at the close of December. 
1872, said : 

“A singular fatality appears tohave attached to the 
new building of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, as no less than eight sudden deaths have 
occurred among the artists, occupants of its studios, 
and of those intimately connected with them, 
within a period of a little more than two years. 
Edward J. Kuntze’s death occurred first, shortly 
after the opening of the building. Edward D. 
Nelson was killed, a few hours after leaving his 
studio, on the Harlem Railroad. Adolph Vogt 
died a few months later, very suddenly, of smallpox. 
Mrs. Tait, wife of the artist, died in her husband’s 
studio last winter. Ames, the portrait painter, was 
stricken down in his studio while working before 
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his easel last summer, and died a few days later. 
Mrs. Vincent Colyer, wife of the artist, was drowned 
at Darien, Connecticut, in October. Mr. Kensett’s 
death occurred suddenly on the 14th of the present 
month, and before the emblems of mourning were 
removed from his studio door, Mr. George P. 
Putnam, the art publisher, was stricken with 
apoplexy in his store and died before he could be 
removed to his house. This is a sad record,” 


Our ANNIVERSARIES ABROAD.—It is now a 
common practice for Americans in European cities, 
to celebrate the anniversary of our independence, 
Our National Thanksgiving Day, the celebration 
of which originated with the early Puritans in New 
England, was observed by Americans abroad, last 
November. At Athens, in Greece, Americans 
resident in that classic city, gathered together at the 
United States Legation on that day, which was as 
beautiful as a day in June. Mr. Francis presided 
and the Rev. Dr. Hill, of the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church, now 82 years of age, who has 
conducted a young ladies Seminary in that city 
between thirty and forty years, delivered an 
address. 

On the same day, about 250 American residents 
in Berlin, Prussia, celebrated the day. At the 
banquet, which was attended by ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Alexander Bliss, the American Charge 
a’ Affaires presided, our Minister, Mr. Bancroft, 
being absent on a tour to the Holy Land. Mr. 
Bliss, in a response to a toast proposing the health 
of the President of the United States, made an able 
address on the growth of our Republic. 


THE PATENT OrFIcE.—During the year ending 
at the close of September, 1872, there were issued, 
from the U. S. patent, office 13,620 patents, 233 
extensions, and 556 certificates of registry of trade 
marks. There were, also, 3,100 caveats filed. 
Applications for patents, — the same period, 
numbered 19,587. Of these 284 were for exten- 
sions, and 589 for trade marks. The receipts of 
the patent office, over the expenses for the year, 
were $77,400. , 


Snow StorM.—The most violent and extended 
snow storm in twenty years, fell upon the United 
States on the 26th of December, 1872. ‘Travel over 
a vast extent of territory was greatly impeded, and 
in some places suspended, 


INTER-OcEANIC CANAL.—An —— under 


Commander Edward P. Little, U. S. Navy, for a 
renewal of surveys for an inter-oceanic canal, 
through Nicaragua, is about to leave for Greytown, 
when they will disembark, proceed up the San Juan 
river, and divide into two parties of about, 25 each, 
for the prosecution of their labors. Dr. J. F. 
Bransford, will accompany the expedition in the 
capacity of surgeon and naturalist. 
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STruBEN’s MoNUMENT.—At the close of Sep- 
tember, 1872, a monument in memory of Frederick 
William Augustus Baron de Steuben, was erected 
and dedicated, The town in which the remains of 
the worthy inspector general of our continental 
army was buried, 1s called Steuben, and the place 
of sepulture is near the Black River Railroad, 
about twenty miles from Utica, and about seven 
miles north west of Trenton Falls. Near that spot, 
under an evergreen tree in whose shadow the 
soldier directed his body to be laid, his remains 
were first buried. Afterward a new road was laid 
over that spot, and the remains were removed to a 
neighboring grove, where they were honored by a 
neat monument erected at the cost of admiring 
subscribers to a fund for the purpose. Upon a 
recumbent stone was placed the following simple 
inscription: MAjoR GENERAL FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM AUGUSTUS BARON DE STEUBEN. 

That was in 1826. General William North, who 
was Steuben’s aid and heir, bequeathed to the 
Welsh Baptist Society who had a church near, 
fifty acres of land, on condition that they would 
preserve in its native wilderness the five acres of 
forest in which was the Baron's grave. They have 


faithfully performed the prescribed duty, The 
land is substantially fenced in, and the trees have 
been left to grow. ' 

German-Americans, wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of the soldier by a more fitting memorial, 
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resolved to erect one. ‘he corner stone of a more 
uniform structure was laid in June, 1870. The 
work was completed in July, 1871, at a cost of 
about §$ 2,000, contributed chiefly by the Germans 
of New York and Utica. The monument is a 
piece of solid masonry, fourteen feet square. The 
base is composed of blocks of stone, and rises to a 
height of about 19 feet. The summit is ten feet 
square. The word STEUBEN, in large letters sur- 
mounted by a wreath, is carved upon this base, on 
the western side. On-the opposite side are a plain 
crown and shield, and upon a frieze are twelve 
stars. ‘The upper structure is composed of a single 
block 7 feet 4 mches square at the base, and two 
feet in height, tapering to 4 inches square. The 
whole is topped by a capstone about three feet in 
height at its centre. 

The ceremonies of the dedication, drew together 
an immense assembly of people. The monument 
was guarded on the occasion, by the “ Citizens 
Corps” of Utica. The Mayor of Utica (Mr. 
Butterfield) presided over the assembled company, 
‘The monument was presented to the people of the 
state of New York by Carl Sixtus Kapf, of New 
York city, in behalf of the Steuben Monument 
Association. It was received by ex-governor 
Horatio Seymour, when addresses followed. The 
proceedings were opened by a prayer by the Rev. 
O. F. Perry, and were closed by a benediction from 
the lips of Dr. Brown, of Hamilton College. 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM. 

On Saturday morning, the 21st of December, 
1872, the New York newspapers gave the sad and 
startling announcement that at half-past five o’clock 
on the previous evening, George P. Putnam, of the 
firm of G. P. Putnam & Sons, the well-known 
publishers, had died suddenly, in his store, while 
showing a beautiful book to a gentleman. That 
announcement caused wide-spread sorrow, for no 
man was ever more highly respected and sincerely 
loved than he, by those who were privileged to 
know him intimately. It is not too much to say 
that he was a model of an honest, faithful and true 
Christain gentleman, in all the relations of life. 

Mr. Putnam was born in Brunswick, Maine, on 
the 21st of February, 1814. He was educated in 
the common school, from which so many eminent 
men of our country have arisen. At the age of 
fourteen years he went to the city of New York, 
where he entered the bookstore of Daniel Leavitt, 
asaclerk. He afterwards served Mr. John Wiley 
in the same capacity, and some years later he 
formed a partnership with that gentlemen, under 
the firm name of Wiley & Putnam. That was in 
1840. The following year Mr. Putnam went to 
London, where an English branch of their house 
was established, and remained there, as its repre- 


sentative, about seven years. He conducted the 
business with great intelligence and first introduced 
the sale of American books in England. He was 
also among the first who established the more 
extensive business of importing English books into 
America. 

Mr. Putnam was exceedingly industrious and 
enterprising, and found time to write useful books. 
So early as at the age of fourteen years, he com- 
menced a dictionary of dates, which was completed 
and published when he was at the age of twenty- 
one years, with the title of the “ World’s Progress.” 
This was revised from year to year, and an edition 
recently published brings its record of facts down 
to the present time. While in London, Mr. Put- 
nam wrote and published a book called “American 
Facts,’ which, filled with important information 
concerning this country, contributed largely to a 
better knowledge and understanding of the Ameri- 
can people, in English minds, 

Soon after he returned from England, Mr. Putnam 
separated his business interests from Mr. Wiley, 
and started a publishing house of his own. He 
soon began the republication of Washington Irving’s 
works, and was very successful. He also publish- 
ed the works of J. Fennimore Cooper and Bayard 
Taylor, and more recently those of John P. Kenne- 
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dy. His popular editions of standard works had 
a large sale. 

In 1852, “* Putnam's Magazine” was started. Its 
high tone made it popular and successful. Four 
years later it passed into other hands and its publi- 
cation was soon afterwards suspended, It was 
revived, with the same name, in 1867, and in 1870 
it was merged into “ Scribner’s Monthly”. 

Mr. Putnam had a natural taste for and love of 
the Fine Arts, which was enhanced by cultivation. 
He was chairman of the Art committee of the 
Union League Club, of New York, and was one of 
the most intelligent workers for the establishment 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he 
was the Honorary Superintendent. At the time 
of his death, he was a member of the commission 
on American Art representation at the Vienna 
exhibition. 

The funeral services were held at the Baptist 
church, on Madison Avenue, of which Mr. Putnam 
had been a member. ‘There were collected many 
literary men, artists and representatives of the book 
trade; and most touching remarks, eulogistic of 
his high character, were made by Dr. Crosby, 
(Chancellor of the New York University,) and 
others. The services were conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev’d William Elder, after the conclusion of 
which, the remains were conveyed to Wood Lane 
cemetery, in Westchester County, for burial, 


HENRY JOHNSON. 


In the recent death of Mr. Henry Johnson, the 
book-trade of New York has lost one of it worthi- 
est and most respected and, we may add, most 
beloved members. Mr. Johnson was born in 
London, England, November 2, 1815, and after 
serving an apprenticeship to a bookseller in London 
from his twelfth year, in coming of age in 1836, 
emigrated to America, He made New York his 
residence, and after some minor engagements en- 
tered as a clerk with the late Daniel Appleton the 
founder of the book-selling firm of D. Appleton & 
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Co., and continued with the house for seventeen 

years, when he left it to form a partnership with 
Robert Martin with whom he began the publication 

of the serial works which occupied his attention for 
the rest of his career. Mr. Fry became a partner 
in this house in 1857, and, on the retirement of Mr. 

Martin the following year, the business was con- 

tinued under the name of Johnson, Fry & Co., and 

has so been conducted to the present time. The pub- 

lications of the house besides such standards as the 
works of Shakespeare, Byron, Moore, included as 
a speciality a series of works on American history. 
The earliest of these was a “ History of the United 
States,” by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer; the “ Life 
and Times of Washington,” by the late Dr. J. F. 
Schroeder; the “ Battles of the United States by 
Sea and Land,” by Henry B. Dawson; a “ Portrait 
Gallery of Eminent Americans,” the letter press of 
which was from the pen of Evert Duyckinck. All 
of these works have been published in numbers, in 
the quarto form with portrait and other illustrations, 
mostly from the pencil of Alonzo Chappell, an 
artist of Long Island. They have had a large 
circulation, the “ Portrait Gallery” having exceeded 
a hundred thousand copies. The latest enterprise 
of the house is a companion to this work of wider 
scope, entitled “ The Eminent Men and Women of 
Europe and America,” by the same author, 

Mr. Johnson was also connected largely with 
building improvement in Brooklyn, L. I., where he 
for a long time resided, removing a few years since 
to a house which he had built on a considerable 
landed property of his own, on the Coney Island 
Road, at Gravesend. At this residence, after a 
short illness he expired on the 27th of November, 
1872. ‘The funeral services, previous to the inter- 
ment at Greenwood cemetery, were performed at 
St. Paul’s (Episccpal) Church, at Flatbush, of 
which he had been a generous supporter. An excel- 
lent man of business, rising to fortune by his own 
exertions, Mr. Johnson was distinguished by the 
kindness and generosity of his nature. 





LITERARY 


Fournalism in the United States, from 1690 to 
1872. By Freperic Hupson, New York; Har- 
per Brothers. 8vo., pp. 789. 

This is a bock evincing patient labor in careful 
research for the fine gold of facts in an untilled 
field, by a veteran journalist. For many years Mr. 
Hudson was .the managing editor of the “New 
York Herald,” when it was laying the foundation 
of its fame and fortune as a mewspaper in the 
broadest and best sense of thai term. He has been 
personally familiar with journalism in the United 
States during the last quarter of century, and his 
literary training had fitted him for the task which 
he has performed in the volume here noticed. 

Mr. Hudson introduces his subject by pertinent 


NOTICES. 


quotations from various writers who have testified 
concerning the puissance of the newspaper press 
in society, from Milton to Bismarck. Prominent 
among these, stands this noted paragraph from the 
pen of the first Napoleon :—* A journalist! That 
means a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of advice, a 
regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations! Four 
hostile newspapers are more to be dreaded than a 
hundred thousand bayonets!” 

«I would rather live in a country with newspapers, 
and without a government,” wrote Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’ “than in a country with a government and 
without newspapers.” 

Mr. Hudson claims only to have sketched an 
outline of a History of Journalism in this country. 
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He notes six periods of marvellous intellectual 
developement and enterprise in the United States, 
as indicated by six journalistic epochs, namely ;— 
(1.) The first American newspapers—1690-1704. 
(2.) The Colomal Press—1704-1755. (3) The 
Revolutionary Press—1755-1783. (4.) The Politi- 
cal Party Press, the Religious Press, the Agricul- 
tural Press, the Sporting Press, the Commercial 
Press—1783-1833. (5.) The Transition Press, the 
Cheap Press—1833-1835. (6.) The Independent 
Press, the Telegraph Press——1835-1872. The 
subject is discussed in this order: after an opening 
chapter in which a learned and very interesting 
history of the newspaper press in Europe, is given. 
By so doing, the author presents a vivid picture of 
the growth of that mighty power, the Newspaper 
Press, from Harris’ “ Public Occurrences, (a broad- 
side issued in 1690, and strangled by the public 
authorities of Massachusetts, twenty-four hours after 
its birth, because it contained “ reflections of a very 
high nature,’’) until the present time, when there 
are five hundred and forty-two Daily newspapers, 
and four thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
Weekly newspapers, published in the United States. 
These, with: the semi-weekly, tri-weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly and quarterly publications, make 
up the enormous annual issue from the American 
serial press, of one thousand five hundred and eight 
million, five hundred and forty-eight thousand, 
two hundred and fifty copies.” Of the growth of 
these the work treats. 

The book is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting of the literary productions of our day,and 
forms a valuable contribution to American History. 


Our Pioneers: Being Biographical Sketches of 
Captain Elias Hughes, Fohn Ratliff, Benjamin 
Greene, Richard Pitzer, Fohn Van Buskirk, Isaac 
and Fohn Stedden, and Captain Samuel Ellicott ; 
with brief notice of the Pioneers of 1801 and 1802. 
By IsAAc SMUCKER, Secretary of the Licking Coun- 
ty Pioneer Society. Also a Paper on Zhe Pioneer 


Women of the West. By Rev’d Mrs. C. SprINnc- 
ER: concluding with a Poem entitled 7%e Pioneers 
of Licking. By A. B. CLARK. Newark, Ohio: 
Clark & King. 8vo., pp. 33. The title of this 
pamphlet 1s so full, that no further notice seems 
necessary. Itis valuable as containing much use- 
ful matter for the general historian of Ohio. Mr. 
Smucker is one of the most indefatigable of delvers 
in the mine of local history. 


Paul Lunt’s Diary. May—December, 1775. 
Edited by Samuet A. Green, M. D. This “ Jour- 
nal of Travels from Newburyport to Cambridge, 
and in the Camp,” kept from the roth of May, 
1775, until Saturday, the 23rd of December the 
same year, affords an interesting picture of some of 
the stirring events of the time. 

Paul Lunt was first-lieutenant of a company 
commanded by his kinsman, Ezra Lunt, in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. ‘The Editor says Lieutenant 
Lunt escaped injury, and afterwards, “ as an officer, 
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joined Arnold’s famous expedition for the siege of 
Quebec, which sailed from Newburyport, in Sep- 
tember, 1775, for the Kennebec.” He could not 
have accompanied Arnold, for according to his 
Diary, he was in continual service near Boston 
until late in December, and was at Newburyport 
on the 23rd of that month, 

Extracts from the Diary were read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; and Dr. Green 
has had a few copies neatly printed, for private 
circulation. 


Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware 
Indians gave to Rivers, Streams and Localities, 
within the States of Pennsylvania, New Fersey, 
Maryland and Virginia, with the Significations. 
Prepared for the Transactions of the Moravian 
Historical Society, from a MS., by Fohn Hecke- 
welder. By WILLIAM C, REICHEL. Bethlehem. 
H. T. Clauder, 8vo., pp. 58. This interesting 
paper from the pen of Mr. Heckewelder, the emi- 
nent Moravian Missionary among the Indians, has 
been carefully revised and profusely and learnedly 
annotated by the Rev. Mr. Reichel, whose writings 
upon the history of the Moravians in all its phases are 
regarded as authoritative. The annotator has taken 
some lawful liberties with the paper, such as to 
avoid repetitions and making an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the names; and he has drawn from 
a large field of resources, the materials for: his 
learned notes. In his introduction, he has given a 
biographical sketch of the author, who, in this 
paper, attempted to restore the mutilated forms of 
Indian appellations of objects, then current among 
the,white people, and to point out their significance. 
It is a most valuable contribution to American 
history. It is published as Part VI of the Trans- 
actions of the Moravian Historical Society. A few 
copies have been handsomely printed on fine large 
paper, at the instance of Mr. John Jordan, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. 


The Greeks of To-day. By CHARLES K. Tuck- 
ERMAN, late Minister Resident of the United 
States at Athens. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12mo., pp. 366. This interesting little 
work from the pen of one who has had excellent 
opportunities for observing the political and social 
characteristics of the Greeks of to-day, is published 
in beautiful form. Some of its contents have 
appeared in American periodicals. These have 
been revised and enlarged. The scope of the 
work may be judged by the titles of its chapters, 
namely : Arrival; First days; Modern Athens; The 
Parthenon and other Ruins; Political Characteris- 
tics; The Great Idea; Fifty years of Indepen- 
dence; Education The Greek Church; American 
Missionaries at Athens; Brigandage ; The Massacre 
near Marathon; The Island of Corfu; and Charac- 
ter of the Greeks. The work is written in a racy 
and attractive style, with none of the dreary show 
of pedantry or offensive sentimentality with which 
too many books on Greece abound. 





